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Byrnes for Supreme Court? 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.-The sudden death of 
Chief Justice Stone has quickened long ex- 
isting rumors here that Secretary Byrnes is 

shaky on his State Department perc he 

stood here some time ago that President Truman and 


his Secretary of State have enjoyed a parting of minds. 


It was under- 


But the difficulty which before this week faced the 
lovalty-eminded President was the problem of what to 
do with Byrnes. President Roosevelt took Byrnes from 
a lifetime job on the Supreme Court. Now the oppor- 
tunity is presented to Truman to return Byrnes to the 


Supreme Court—a perlect out for the President. 


+ “ + 


And it isn’t helping Byrnes position a bit that 
Undersecretary of State Acheson, “The Dean of Ap- 
peasement,” has got Truman mad at him—again. Last 
Saurday night the President was listening to a radio 
ews commentator and heard a verbatim report of 
what he thought only he. a few White House conti- 
dants and Dean Acheson knew. 
ceiling at the “leak”? and some very embarrassing ques- 


The President hit the 


tions are being asked. 
# i 


It is reported in reliable quarters that Murray W. 
Latimer appears slated to be named head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. Lat- 
imer is at present chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

Opposition to the impending appointment is slowly 
gathering in progressive labor circles in Washington. 
One of the objections voiced against Latimer is that he 
has in the past been a member of certain notable 
lommunist-front organizations. 

But the character of his member ‘ship in such or- 
funizations did not seem crystal clear, and opposition 
pithered therefore slowly until it was revealed this 
Week that Latimer’s most ardent supporter for the post 
is Lee Pressmann, commissar counsel of the CLO. It 
is teported that Pressman told Undersecretary of 
labor John Gibson. a CLO man, that it had to be 
Murray Latimer and nobody else. 

Progressive labor" leaders in Washington are coun- 
a with the demand that Labor Secretary Schwel- 

lenbach pick his Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
fom a nominating slate submitted by the American 
ay Association, the honor body of the pro- 


The, argue that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
thould produce statistics, not propaganda, Therefore. 
Amd should go to a man of the highest technical 
tnd professional qualifications in the field. 

They point out in addition that Murray Latimer is 
Ml even a statistician, and not qualified to understand 
pass on the professional merits of the work done 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


a * * 


The deci ision this week by Senator Vandenberg to 

pport the Britis h loan is regarded by insiders here 

hardling the final barrier to the granting of the 
Be Vandenberg commands enough of a Republican 
lowing to give the Administration all the votes it 
# eed for final approval .. . after the boys get 
ing and call for a vote. 
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Intervention in Spain? 
What Can Be Done to Help Spaniards Against Fascism? 
By George Denicke 


FYNO dmocrats everywhere it is disappointing that 
Franco's regime has endured for a year after 
the defeat of his ally. Hitler. To those who 

were too sanguine in their expectations it is bitterly 

disillusioning that Franco could continue his tyranny 
so long after the collapse of both Fascist Italy and 

Nazi Germany, his main source of support during the 

civil war. It was hoped that Franco's downfall would 

come almost automatically with the victory over the 

Axis of which he was a member. 

But modern dictatorships do not collapse: they 
must be crushed. In each case the question is---how? 

Vo Stalin the answer is simple and definite. Spain 
occupies an important place in the strategie plan for 
the conquest of Europe by Communism and the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet Union. Moscow does not desiie 
the capitulation of Franco to the pressure of the Big 

Three or the United Nations: 

comes Franco’s 


Moscow secretly wel- 
continued resistance. What is sought 
is conflict between Spain and France, which would 
give the Communists a greater chance to seize power 

both countries. That would give the Communists 
mastery of the whole continent. 

The Stalinists count on the naiveté—or worse—of 
the “liberals” who are prepared to defend every Soviet 
drive for power camouflaged as liberation. But in this 
case the Soviet tactic seems to be too transparent to 
deceive the governments of Washington and London. 
However, the French Government is evidently unable 
to resist the pressure of the Communists. The Warsaw 
regime's spokesman, of course, merely echoes his 
master’s voice in this affair. 

The problem of Spain cannot be solved by merely 
rebufing the proposal for intervention advanced by 
Poland and Russia and supported by France and 
Mexico. It cannot be evaded. Certainly the Franco 
Fascist regime is not as totalitarian as those of Soviet 
Russia and her puppet states—but it is bad enough. 
Even if Britain and the United States decide that 
nothing can now be done to liberate Poland, the Baltic 
States, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, this is not 


a good excuse for not helping the Spauish people to 
liberate themselves. We do not accept the argument 
that nothing should be done against Fascism in Spain 
as long as nothing can be done against Soviet Com- 
munism, which is infinitely more of an immediate 
threat to peace and democratic. progress. But again 
the question—-what can be done? 

It is unfortunately easier to recommend measures 
than to foresee how they will work and what the re- 
sults will be. It is not true that it is better to take any 
action whatever than to do nothing at all. The result 
of American pressure on Argentina illustrates. this, 
And Franco's position within Spain was probably 
strengthened by the recent declaration by Washington, 
London, and Paris. Paul P. Kennedy, Madrid corre- 
spondent of the NY Times, reported that “There can 
be little doubt that Generalissimo Franco's internal 
position has recently gained some strength as a result 
of what his friends and enemies alike consider con- 
sistent foreign fumbling on Spanish policy.” Kennedy 
quotes a leader of the anti-Franco forces: “Before 
you people begin helping us again give us time to 
recover from your last assistance.” 


7 ia * 


Ir is doubtful if economic sanctions against Spain 
would be effective; the sufferings inflicted upon the 
Spanish people by a blockade might provoke, not a 
revolt, but resentment so that the majority might rally 
behind Franco in resisting the pressure from outside. 

Democrats can agree readily about the desired goal; 
not only to oust Franco, but to give the Spanish people 
the democratic right to decide their own fate. The best 
solution would be for the Spaniard themselves to win 
this opportunity without intervention from outside. 
But this ideal solution is hardly conceivable in any 
nation with a dictatorship and an apparatus for a 
reign of terror. Nor should other powers impose upon 
Spain their own conceptions, either in. the form of a 
monarchy or a democratic republic. Any regime im- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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e ‘deas in action; events as they 


@ retlect social tendencies 








By Liston. M. Oak’ 








Communism Advances Toward Conquest of Germany 


Party in the Russian zone in the new “United Socialist Party” is another example 


Te enforced. merger of the German Social Democratic Party with the Communist 


of how Soviet Russia is nursuing her central purpose of suppressing opposition 
in the entire Soviet sphere. The tactics varied from those pursued in Poland, but the 


purpose is the same: 


the creation of a totalitarian party which the Communists dom- 


inate but which is camouflaged to deceive those who want to be deceived in the western 


democratic world—a party 
the people. 


ich eventually will impose a one-party dictatorship upon 





In the American, British and French zones of the Berlin area the Social Demo- 
crats voted 7 to 1 a party referendum against fusion with the Communists. But 
in the Russian zon » plebiscite was permitted; the Communists selected those Social 
Democrats who through fear or ambition were -willing to support fusion, and called 
them to a confere here fhe merger was ¢éonsummated. 

A message greeting the new “unity” party was sent by 28 left-wing pro-Soviet 
Laborites in Parliament and dozens of trade union leaders, who also favor admittance 
of the British Con ists into the Labor Party. 

Reports are accumulating which ¢x- 
plain the methods by whi th Commu- 
nists are “persuad *the Social Deme- 
crats to join the newly created fusion 
party. Sachsenha n and Buchenwald 
are tunctioning again, and the inmates 
under the NK VD a: ften identical with 
those under the SS and Gestap Social 
Democrats and ct r criti of totalitar 
janism of any sort 
Otto Bachr, Social Democratic Mayor 
of VMagde hurg, 3 } any arrested, 
Karl Peter, cond Burgomusier of 
Magdeburg, escaped to Westphalia: his 
wife was imprisoned Woilheliu Podeyn, 
Social Democratic Mayo fi Nottbus, 
was luckier and caped with his family 
to Hamburg. Gustav Dahvendort. former 
Reich: fay deputy tring that at is ime 
possible for the Suc Democracy to ape 
erate mde at t f dictatorship, 
also fled to Hambh / These as “a few ee 
Ciie# Justicc Stone Is Dead 
of the many te Soe i caders whe 
managed to esca) Erat ve fhe majority 4 
; speech, the Communist secretary of the 
of members of / siviu., there 4 WO €8&- . “ . 
F federation, Benoit Franchon, said, “We 
cape, no choice Lie ce ol Germanys . 
have the right and the duty to intervene 
greatest hope wemg silenced in the 5 
in politice uestions.” ‘he Communiste- 
Russian zone of ¢ Reich 1 politic 4 saa taecaasi Phe *. ey 
sponsored motion for proportional rep- 
In the America: the Social Demo- . : : , he 
resentation in the federation was carried 
crats function i ne will 2 fom , 
. 8,000 to 2,051. This will give the big 
pecome the major emocratic torce lhe i 4 . 
‘ i Communist-led unions, such as the Rail- 
blunders of tne American authorities . 

: ; é waymen and Metal Workers, greater 

are of a different t than che crimes of : 
. power. Robert Botherau, assistant sec- 
the Communists, and flow from stupidity : . . 
. " retary and member of the non-Commu- 
yather than from nister motive But 7 . 
. nist faction led by Leon Jouhaux, said 
nearly all correspendent report that : : 
4 ; the Communist victory was due to their 
eur denazification policy ha: not worked ' 3 ; am 
E % “technique and discipline 
very well. Most of the top Nazis have 
been rounded up, but others maintain 
enough influence t ctate the appoint- The new French Constitution re- 
; » . ‘ > USS P 
ment of sympathetic non-Nazis upon sembles that of the USSK more than 
whom they can depend The Nazis are that of the USA or the Third Repub- 
regaining their pr rtv; many are rich lie; it might become a vehicle for a 


enough to live luxuriously on the blaek 


market—and to entertain American of- 
ficers lavishly There are even Nazi 
sympathizers on the new German com- 
mission en ‘rusted with denazification! 
And the Social Democr: ts in America 
who want to go back to help build a 
democratic Germany are still refused 
visas. 


The Social Democratic newspaper 
Volk has been suppressed, and the new 
United Socialist Party has resurrected 
Vorwarts, always strongly opposed to 
Communism. The new party is also 
starting another new paper, Neues 
Deutschland; in addition, the Commu- 
nists have several other’ journals. The 
anti-fusion Social Democrats, who are 
in a 7 to 1 majority, are left without 
an organ; they can publish their opinions 
only in the organ of the Christian Social 
Union, Tagesspiege!. Will the British 
and American authorities okay this out- 
rageous example of Soviet ? 


‘democracy’? 


* 
At the first congress 
Communists f the French General 
Control Federation of Labor 
French Unions since 1938 the Com- 
munists increased 


their strength. They now have about 
two-thirds of the posts on the National 
Executive Committee. In his keynote 
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Communist dictatorship. It guaran- 
tees no civil liberties. It envisages an 
authoritarian government, in reaction 
to the weak executive which paralyzed 
prewar France. There are no checks 
and balances provided. Deputies are 
subordinated to their party executives. 

This Constitution should he rejected 
by the French people at the referendum 
on May 5. 

Anti-Semitism is of- 

Communism ficially outlawed in 
and Soviet Russia, and 

Anti-Semitism Poland is one of the 

most anti-Semitic of 
nations, according to the Communists, 
But the fact remains that 99 percent of 
the Polish Jews deported to the USSR in 
1939 when the Red Army overran East- 
ern Poland under the terms of the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov Pact, now prefer to re. 
turn to Poland, even though Moscow has 
offered them Soviet citizenship. 

During the Nazi occupation, tens of 
thousands of Poles risked their lives to 
hide Jews—a_ fact that is not widely 
known. 

Now the Communists have control 
of the Warsaw Government, and the 
country is filled with Red Army sol- 
diers and NKVD agents. Yet nothing 
is done to suppress pogroms. Further- 

more the Polish Jews, like those in 


Austria and elsewhere, are still wait- 
ing for their property, seized by the 
Nazis, to be returned. Is it possible 
that this problem of Jewish property 
is one reason that the Warsaw regime 
willingly grants visas to Jews who 
wish to escape to the American and 
British zones in Germany, and thence 
to Palestine? Poles who want to leave 
are not given visas. It would seem 
that the Communists are anxious for 
the Jews to depart from countries 
under their domination. 

The anti-Semites recently convicted at 
the trials in Cracow got suspiciously 
light sentences. Three ofthe defendants 
were members of the security militia un- 
der the Communist Radkiewicz. Perhaps 
Communists, like other reactionaries, 
know the political uses of anti-Semitism. 
Read the article by Donald B. Robinson 
in the April’ issue of The American 
Mercury, about anti-Semitic riots organ- 


ized in France by Communists. 
x * * 
“The League of Na- 
Roberts tions was a multi- 
Urges lateral agreement be- 


World Union tween sovereign na- 
tions-... a stronger 
League than ... the United Na- 
tions ... We have built a second 
League of sovereign and independent 
nations ... We have a_ tripartite 
alliance between Russia, Britain and 
the United States ... No little power 
can stand against it or have any 
voice in the council,” former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts stated 
in urging a real world government, a 
union of democratic peoples, as the 
only alternative to atombomb war. He 
said that the United States should join 
with Britain and other free nations in 
organizing such a world union, leav- 
ing the door open to all. Absoluie 
sovereignty and the veto power must 
be sacrificed if we are not to live un- 
der the perpetual fear of a surprise 
attack with atombombs, against which 
a huge army and navy will give us no 
security. 
* x * 
As predicted here, Dra- 
Mihailovich ja Mihailovich, Chetnik 
Confesses leader in Yugoslavia, 
confessed .to collabora- 
tion with the Nazis. You and I would 
confess, too, if subjected to totalitarian 
methods of extracting confessions—just 
as Bukharin and hundreds of other old 
Bolsheviks confessed to crimes they 
never could have committed, in the Mos- 
cow purge trials of 1936-38. aut aif 
dozens of American and British liaison 
officers and pilots were permitted to 
testify, they could prove that, at the 
worst, Mihailovich was forced to stop 
fighting the Nazis in 1944 because he did 
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not receive aid from his allies, ang had 
to protect his troops from the attacks “ 
Tito’s Partisans, who likewize stopped 
fighting Nazis in their drive to angijj 
late Mihailovich’s Chetniks. 

An American Committee for a fyj, 
Trial for Mihailovich is being orga 
and your support will be solicited, 


THE ATOMIC AGE TAKES Shap 


HE State, County and Municipal 
Workers and the United Federal Wop. 
ers are merging into one union, in which 
the Communists will have strong if 


4 


( 


your 


* 


jecisive influence. 


ists 


wo) 





The CIO issopening another $1,000,0W 
drive to organize the textile workers and 
others in the South, who need organiza 
tion more than any group in the USA 
Van A. Bittner, director of “Operation 
Dixie,” has repudiated 
from the Communists, who organized & 
New York group to help under the chait- 
manship of Adam Clayton Powell. “W 
will tolerate no interference from or 
izations outside the CIO,” said Bittner 

The UFW adopted a party-line res 
lution damning Truman for imperialism 
solate” Russia; and 
demanded withdrawal of American troops 
from China and other countries. 
xmendment asking that Soviet troops * 
withdrawn from Poland, Estonia, Bul- 
garia, ete., was defeated. This contrast 
sharply with a speech by Emil Rieve # 
the Textile Workers’ : 
nouncing Stalin’s “saber-rattling” spec 
the suppression of frée speech in Russ 
and endorsing Truman’s foreign politt 
The split in the CIO on ideological 
grounds grows deeper. 


and for trying to 


aa 


@ Reuther’s foes in the United A 
Workers slipped over a fast one and > 
sued a policy statement without ml 
ing him which might have been writl® 
at Communist headquarters, especial 
its clauses on international affairs. 
dently Addes and Thomas intend te 
tinue to work with the Communist 
the UAW and to fight the Reuthet 


forces. 


@ Four Soviet fighter planes 
en American transport as it 
#n airfield near Vienna, shootin 
wing. The Russians have fire¢ 
ican planes on several previous 
sions in Europe and Asia, 
of better understanding. 
Leader Publishing Association, ‘ Easi iSth Siree 


Matter, January 19. 1924, ai the Pos! Office at New York. under act 
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The combined men. 
bership will be 73,140, out of 4,000,999 
‘ivil service workers. 
consistent party-liner on numerous (oq. 
munist fronts, will be preside 
eye on this union; 
value to the CP will be tremendous an 
it will be a spearhead aimed at the heat 
f democratic government, if the Stalip. 
ts rule it. The CIO has appropriates 
$1,000,000 to organize the civil service 





* 
Rep. Adolph J. Sabai 
says OPA was murdered 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., April 23— 
W: will be about two weeks be- 

fore the emasculated OPA exten- 
yin bill as passed by the House will 
cme to a vote in the Senate. The Sen- 
giz Banking Committee, with Sen. Rob- 
wt F, Wagner (D., N. Y.) in the chair, 
js still conducting its hearings, and es- 
times it still has about 10 to 12 days 
{testimony ahead. 

It is not likely that the carnival scene 
tut prevailed on the floor of the House 
st Wednesday when a strangled OPA 
bil was passed by a vote of 355 to 42 
yil be repeated in the Senate. Unlike 
te procedure in the House, which ig- 
wed the recommendations of its House 
fuking and Currency Committee, the 
{nate appears in a mood to accept the 
report of its committee on what should 
ie done about OPA. 

It seems certain, therefore, that a final 
OPA bill will depend on two things: 
1, The report of the Senate Banking 
Committee after it concludes its present 
hearings. 2. A Senate-House Conference 
Committee to adjust differences between 
the House-passed bill and what will be 
the Senate-passed bill. 

Therefore, it looks like a good month 
shead before we will know whether or 
not there is to be any effort at all at 
price control, whether or not the people 
of America are in for the devastations 
of inflation, 

It requires neither a crystal ball nor 
iswami to see the evidence in Washing- 
tm—and especially on Capitol Hill 
that the enemies of price control are a 
litle frightened at their own handiwork, 
Their vietory was so complete they them- 
wes are somewhat overwhelmed by it; 
uso, the extremeness of their actidn was 
witresponsible that it has hastened the 
action. 
And it is the reaction that is now 
vorrying them. One evidence of the reac- 
ton was revealed this week by Senator 
Sheridan Downey (D., Calfi.), who re- 
ported: 
“My mail and telegrams are running 
o 25 to 1 in favor of continuing OPA 
vihout crippling amendments. I am 
utisied from talks in California that 
te people are overwhelmingly for it, 
wept for a few businessmen.” 

Even the office of Senator Kenneth S. 
Therry (R., Nebr.), one of the most 
wire of OPA’s foes, admitted this week 
Mt mail in support of OPA was begin- 
mg to come in. This office explained 
ttt the decline of mail opposing OPA 
lis week “jg only a lull.” 

All of this tended to support the pre- 
ction of Economic Stabilizer Chester 
bles that the people will rush to the 
"cue of OPA’s price-control powers in 
“we greatest demonstration of democ- 
*Y in action that this country has ever 


¥en, 


% 


Despite this slight lightening in the 
“orm-clouds threatening the welfare 
na American people, the realistic 
~ Temains that the outlook for OPA 
oo 800d. As the score stands now, 
"inadequate OPA, an OPA which was 
— enough before it was mauled 
_— will emerge from this 
mee af ven with the possible assist- 
a Presidential veto—even more 
adequate, even less good enough. 

- final vote of 355 to 42 in the 
Oy 'S worth some additional atten- 
" 7 There have been some glib reports 
‘ te Strangling of OPA was com- 
ed by a criminal conspiracy between 


te R : 
 vilicans and the Southern Dem- 
Tats, 







yee of the fact that only 42 out 
mr ate 400 Representatives voted 
st this gross betrayal of the inter- 

the American people, the blame 
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the OPA Murder Case 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


cannot be attribuied to only a part of 
the Congress. 

In contrast to the glib explanations, 
the facts show that supporting the 
strangling of OPA were 205 Democrats 
and 148 Republicans. Now, there just 
aren't 205 Southern Democrats in the 
House. And opposing the emasculated 
bill were 33 Republicans and 9 
Democrats. 

It would be nice, of course, if this vote 
were a reliable guide to the thinking of 
our Congressmen. But the further con- 
fusing fact is that it is not. For instance, 
some of the 42 who voted against the 
bill did so because they could not sup- 
port a bill which wrecks OPA. But some 
joined the 42 because they were against 
any kind of price control. There are 
some Congressmen who want to wipe 
out OPA altogether. 

The same mixture of motives existed 
on the other side. 

The only theory that appears, there- 
fore, to make any sense of this situa- 
tion is that our vaunted two-party 
system is a mockery because there is 
no longer any such thing as a Demo- 
cratic Party or a Republican Party. 
These names have become cloaks like 
a circus tent for little political parties 
which could more accurately be labeled 
“Meat Packers Party,” “Dairy Trust 
Party,” “Big Business Party,” “Hide 
and Leather Manufacturers Party,” 
“Lumber Barons Party,” “Real Estate 
Speculators and Landlords Farty,” 
etc. 

li was a coalition of these real parties 
under the phony titles 
Democratic and Republican that strane 
gled OPA in the House, and not a coalt- 
tion of Republican and Southern Demo- 
crats. Look at how the Northern Demo- 
crats voted! 


masquerading 





Kox Score for Skeptics—14 pt Fut 


Wasuincron, D.C.—This week the 
Washington Bureau of The New Leader 
received 52 press releases issued by 
OPA. This is what they dealt with: 

Announcing price decreases—0. Price 
increases—26, Prices maintained sta- 
tionary—3. Miscellaneous—23 (n.b.: see 
note below). 

Recapitulation—Totals for the past 
nine weeks are: 

Announcing price decreases—2. Price 
increases—140. Prices maintained sta- 
tionary—31. 

* * * 
Price Increases— 
Open and Hidden 

Note: The “miscellaneous” category 
requires some explanation. In every 
week it has included many important 
and significant announcements; also it is 
among the largest categories each week, 
Because of its necessarily nondescript 
title it is felt there may be a tendency 
on the part of some interested readers 
to ignore this category. This would be 
a mistake 
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It's A Seller's Market 


Courtesy of New York Herald Tribune 


In an effort to maintain the Box Score 
with scrupulous accuracy, only price 
movements which are expressed in spec- 
ific terms are noted in the first three of 
the four categories of the weekly report. 
For that reason, some price movements 
(because they are not expressed in 
specific terms or hecause there is some 
question about them) are assigned to 
the miscellaneous category. 

Attention, therefore, is herewith called 
to such OPA announcements in the 
“miscellaneous” category as the follow- 
ing: 

1, Retailers who have in past years 
customarily maintained a low “mark- 
up” on certain of their lines of dresses 
and coats are now permitted by OPA to 
raise these low mark-ups to the level of 
their higher mark-ups ... with a corre- 
sponding increase in prices to the con- 
sumer. 

2. OPA has hiberalized the regulations 
governing what wholesalers and retail- 
ers may include in their “expense ac- 
counts,” which is one of the factors in 
their “costs” and therefore affects the 
ceiling prices of their products. This 
item was not listed by the Washington 
Bureau as a Price Increase, although it 
is regarded as a reasonable assumption 
that loosening the controls on “expense 
accounts” will inevitably provide the 
grounds for price increases. 

3. Increases in ceiling prices for build- 
ing and construction materials may now 
be made by regional OPA administrators 
and OPA district directors. This an- 
nouncement was not listed as a Price 
Increase by the Washington Bureau al- 
though it seemed a reasonable assump- 
tion that few producers of building and 
construction materials have any inten- 
tions of lowering their prices and that 
inevitably this new OPA order will result 
in price increases granted more quietly 
and obscurely on a local basis and will 
produce a greater acceleration in the 
process of “nibbling” away the cost-of- 
living line. 

4. Manufacturers of stock millwork 
used in building construction are now 
permitted to apply for individual price 
relief if they can claim hardship as a 
result of increased costs. This was not 
listed as a Price Increase because it is 


not specifically stated as such. But in 
view of the permission granted to local 
OPA officials to grant price increases 
for building and construction materials, 
and in view of the general loosening of 
OPA controls and standards (such as 
the liberalizing of expense accounts this 
week, for instance), it would seem an- 
other reasonable assumption that this 
will inevitably mean price 
within a matter of probably a few days. 
This trend on the part of OPA to turn 
»ver price-lifting powers to local and 
regional OPA officials will have to be 
watched. It is not only a trend which 
may possibly break the back of OPA on 
the basis of local pressures for higher 
price ceilings; but it is also a technique 
which by scattering pricing decisions 
over the country makes it impracticable 
or impossible for a centralized check and 
review of OPA’s actions in the price 
field. A box score reporting the facts of 
OPA’s price decisions, such as ithe New 
Leader has been running; for the past 
nine weeks, would obviously become im- 
possible. P.S. If that thought is in any- 
body’s mind as a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for, we shall endeavor to 
check on it and report the findings to 
you. 


increases 


In addition to the four examples cited 
above, there are included in this week’s 
“miscellaneous” category 12 additional 
OPA announcements which, while they 
do not specifically grant definite price 
increases, nevertheless contain rulings 
in which the overwhelming presumption 
is that they will be translated immediate- 
ly into price increases. 

These are the types of items which 
each week are assigned to the “miscel- 
laneus” category. 

It therefore follows that the story of 
OPA concession to the forces of inflation 
is not fully told by the “Price Increases” 
category in our Box Score. 

There are now two types of price in- 
creases—open and hidden. The open ones 
are reported in the “Price Increases” 
category. The hidden ones are unfortu- 
nately buried in the “Miscellaneous” 
category. 

But, from time to time, we will dig 
into the latter category and bring it to 
light. 
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Something New Has Been Added 


SHE other day Raymond Fosdick 
said in a solemn report that 


we must be accurately informed” 
He exhorted us to try to 
Hundreds of 


persons have been 


about Russia. 
“see things as they are.” 
Jess distingui hed 
wiving us the same advice for a long 
really is 


time. It sound imple. It 


simple—except for the fact that s« 
many have built up a_ psycholoyical 


defense against hearing what is re 
ported about Russia. 

All that we need i 
There is no difficulty 
yate reports about England and France. 


We check them off 


against one another 


honest reporting. 


about getting atcu- 


a 


and get fairly well 
balanced pictures. I 
recall how eayerly 
Americans used to 


absorb George Ken 


nan’s reports about 
the abuse iffered 
by Russian inde 
the Czar. When Hit 


ler’s concentration 





camp were first 





tarted escaped 
Bohn refugee vere en- 


couraged to print 
their horrible tale and no one accused 
them of palming off the creations of 
super-heated imaginations. 

Up to recently it has been possible 
in this country to get a fair hearing 
for a description of any country in the 
world except Russia. Think of what 
happened to Willfam L. White's 


Jt was a spirited and 


hook! 
traight-forward 
account of what one newspaper man had 
experienced. The good was mixed with 
the bad. Bill White 


generally accepted theory that a cor- 


proceeded on the 


respondent’s typewriter should report 
what his eyes have seen. He told about 
Stalin’s realm just as he would have 
talked of China or the Argentine if he 
had happened to visit those countries, 
What followed flabbergasted the writing- 
man from Kansas. He learned about 
taboos. There was an open attempt at 
literary lynching. The publisher received 
threatening letters. Journals which ae- 
cepted advertising of the book were 
threatened with boycotts. Noisy minori- 
ties did their best to establish a2 cen- 
sorship. All of this was only a tew 


months ago. 


Something New Is Happening 
Wi EN Victor Kravehenko’'s book, 1 


Chose Freedom, was announced, I felt 
sure that we were in for another literary 
purge. White’s report was an easy-going 
performance, Kravchenko was coming 
hot out of the Stalinite furnace He 
would give a report that would hurt. 
} foresaw that every part of the Com- 
munist and fellow-traveler apparatus 
would be turned loose to destroy him. 
It is true that 
in store for us. But up to now it has 


all of that may still be 


not happened. And as far as the regular 
New York reviewers are concerned, I 


can report that their reception of the 
book has been honest and enlightening. 
Here is the account up-to-date. 1 have 
seen six reviews. Of these, five are 
straight-forward judgments of what the 
Only one is an attempt 
Pretty fair, it 


book contains. 
to discredit the autho: 
seems to me, 

There are things in the book itself 
that make you skeptical about this 
world of ours. Kravchenko Jeft the Rus- 
ian Embassy in Washington, came to 
New York and made a 
found that 


tatement to the 
papers—and wherever he 
moved, he was hounded by Soviet spies. 
Even when he went to live with friends 
in a western town, he found that NKVD 
men were there to receive him. You 
may have noticed that no pictures of 
this man are published in connection 
with his publicity. His publishers fear 
that they might be pointing him out to 
his enemies. This man, like others who 
have broken through the iron curtain, 
fears that it is impossible to get beyond 
the reach of Sowiet vengeance. It is 
enough to knock out of a man al) faith 
in the power of decency and justice. It 
is reassuring to know that five out of 
six American reviewers give this man 
a fair break. 


in wait for him around the corner, but 


Strong-arm men may lie 
hired goons do not control the news- 
papers and magazines. There has been 
a good deal of change since William L. 
White was given the works. 

“Mr. Kravehenko’s book is dynamite 
under illusions,” writes Dorothy Thomp- 
<on in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Ineidentally she nails one of the 
snooty attitudes with which American 
“liberals” Attempt to gloss over the hor- 
rors perpetrated on the Russian people. 
This part of her essay is inspired by 
a sentence found in Vincent Sheean’s 
This House Against~-This House. This 
is the way in which Sheean states the 
familiar theory that the Russians are 
a lower sort of breed and they there- 
fore suffer less than we would from 
being pushed around: “The fact is... 
that the Russians have no historical ex- 
perience of freedom ... or desire for 
it.” Against this crass theory Miss 
Thompson sets the overwhelming testi- 
mony of Kravechenko’s book. This man, 
she says, “loves his people and passion- 
ately believes that, given the chance to 
choose, they, like him and us, 
freedom.” 

In The NY Times, Orville Prescott 
gives a factual account of the book’s 
content, finds it “persuasive” and “hard 
to refute.” In The Sunday Times Book 
Review Section, Elizabeth Simon gives 
another straight-forward summary and 
concludes with a paragraph on the in- 
evitable problem of credibility. This, 
she remarks, cannot be solved finally, 
but in her opinion “the burden of proof 
may logically rest with those who main- 
tain the steel curtain.” In The World- 
Telegram, Harry Hansen gives a clear 
and fair analysis of Kravchenko’s pic- 
ture of life in Russia. In The NY Post, 


would 
choose 





Edward Corsi, head of the New York State Department of Labor, discusses 
the organization of the Department with six women 
visitors from South America 





Martha Macgregor remarks at the end 
of her summary that there is no way of 
checking the author’s accuracy, but that 
he “writes like a man who is trying to be 
honest with himself and others.” 


’ ~” * 
The Fine Art of the Smear 


Tu ERE are five reviews. Dorothy 
Thompson’s article is magnificent. The 
others are honest and workmanlike ex- 
amples of literary reporting. But my 
sixth example of the reviewer’s art I 
introduce with reluctance. It is by 
Lewis Gannett and appeared in The NY 
Herald Tribune. Here is a book which 
gives an inside story of a mighty coun- 
try which lies at the heart of our inter- 
national problem. Mr. Gannett has, ap- 
parently, no inkling of its importance. 
Instead of writing of the book; giving 
the reader some notion of its content, 
he concentrates on an attempt to dis- 
credit the author. 

“Precisely why Mr. Kravchenko chose 
ficeedom is not clear.” Imagine an Amer- 
can writing that about anyone! The 
fact that Kravchenko’s picture tallies 
with that painted by Krivitsky and 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Barmine is supposed in some subtle Way 
to discredit it. If three men bear the 
same testimony, you just know that they 
are not to be believed. And, Worst of 
all, “The disconverted convert is, of 
course, always a neurotic.” He is main) 
concerned with exhibiting “his 
shining character” 
Stalinite dackground. 

My main objection to this is not that 
it is devious and dishonest. It is, aboyg 
all, bad reporting. It gives the reader 
no idea of what is in the book. Anyone 
whp decided on the basis of these parg. 
graphs whether to read it would be leg 
astray. 


y 
. own 
against the dar 


But my point is that there has bee, 
a change in the temper of our literary 
William L. White was met with 
opposition, like Barmine, ky; 
vitsky, Valtin and others before him, 
Kravchenko, if these reviews are an ip. 
dication, will be read and judged on his 
merits. The change that has taken plag 
in America is not limited to the State 
Department. The action. of Soviet Rus. 
sia during the past six months hav 
added something new to the picture iq 
American minds of what Communism 


means. 


world. 


fierce 





The Repatriation 


A PRINTED document (in execrable 
Polish) is being handed every Polish 
soldier abroad, not only in Italy under 
Gen. Anders but everywhere, with his 
name and number written on it, con- 
appeal signed by Ernest 
Bevin to him to return to his home- 
Jand. This is supposed to be a confi- 
d.ntial document, and each one has to 
be returned by the soldier when he has 


taining an 


decided whether or not he will return. 
A copy has reached The New Leader. 


In view of Winston Churchill’s promise, 
at the time of the Yalta betrayal in 
February, 1945, that Britain would give 
citizenship to every Pole who elected not 
to return, Bevin’s statement is shame- 
ful. Acknowledging the heroic and in- 
valuable part the Poles abroad played 
in the defense of Britain, Bevin says 
that the British Government asked the 
present puppet regime in Warsaw to 
state the conditions under. which re- 
turning Poles would be received, and he 
xttaches a text to the Warsaw state- 
ment, which he approves. 


“The British Government feels itself 
obligated to state it cannot give any 
further promises,” Bevin declares, of 
help to Poles who refuse to go back. 
“The British Government cannot give 
the members of the Polish armed forces 
#ny guarantee that all of them will be 
eilowed to settle in Britain or over- 


——Alunouncing 
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the foundations of our life: 


AGRICULTURE 





FUTURES 


By Daniel Bell 


Member of the Social Science Faculty of the College of the University 
of Chicago; former managing editor of The New Leader and of the 


magazine Common Sense 


This will be a monthly column reporting new trends in technology and 
social policy, and their effects on the structure of American society: 
a unique column discussing the Jong-range forces which are remolding 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY; THE SHIFTING CLASS 
STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY: THE TECHNICAL REVOLUTION IN 


FUTURES will be a windou through which can be discerned the shape oj things 
to come, forecasts based on the solid researches of technology and social scienct 
presented in a series of incisive summaries. Beginning next week. 


of Poles 


seas. .. . This opportunity (to return) 
may never be repeated agai: 


The present Polish Government, in 
answer to Bevin’s query, promised not 
to punish returning Poles except: (1) 
Those who served voluntarily in the 
German army; (2) Those guilty of 
“treason”; (3) Common criminals... 
Which sounds all right, except to those 
who are informed of what is happening 
today in Poland. The brutal fact is that 
# majority of these Poles, being anti- 
Communist, would be returning to jails 
or forced labor camps, and in many 
cases, execution as “Fascists.” Poland 
was betrayed by Britain and the United 
States as the price of appeasement, and 
now the individual Poles who fought on 
our side are being forced back into s 
Jand where terror reigns against all 
opponents of Soviet totalitarianism. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN POLAND wil 
increase with the return of part of the 
200,000 Polish Jews now in Russia, be 
fore the end of June when they must rt 
turn or accept Soviet citizenship, accord- 
ing to Louis Segal of the Jewish Ne 
tional Workers Alliance. For the Jews 
he said, “Poland is only a vast ceme 
tery. Anti-Semitism is so intense i 
Poland that it is apparent that they 
cannot again take root there.” 


a New Column—— 
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Attention, Ickes and Roosevelt! 


T the last convention of the 
A Communist Party, members of 
the “cultural commission” spoke 
wastfully of the Independent Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
(ICASP) as an organization with which 
they were working with most satisfac- 
tory results. One member of the com- 
mission was honored for his pioneer 
york in “setting up” the ICASP. 

Harold L. Ickes, new executive chair- 
man of the ICASP, may claim that the 
Communists often are inclined to point 
with pride to accomplishments which 
are inflated beyond actual results. James 
Roosevelt, the ICASP’s director of po- 
litieal organization, also may deny any 
sympathy with the Stalinists. However, 
as staff members of the ICASP (and 
well-paid ones), they have the right to 
demand a thorough house-cleaning of 
those elements whose names have ap- 
peared on every Communist front for 
the past decade. 

And they might wonce> if their names 
aren't carrying more weight with the 
JCASP than their political convictions. 

More and more names of distinguished 
writers, artists, musicians and actors 
are added to the ICASP sponsors each 
week, The organization is working 
closely with the National Citizens’ Po- 
litical Action Committee and in many 
ways duplicating the activities of that 
branch of Hillman’s PAC. A few days 
ago, they gave a $12.50-a-plate dinner 
at the Hotel Astor in New York with 
Trygve Lie, Andrei Gromyko, Henri Bon- 
net and Edward Stettinius as speakers. 
The occasion was the first anniversary 
of the San Francisco conference. 

The ICASP has branches in Holly- 
wood, Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadel- 
pia and Washington. In its prospectus, 
the group describes itself as “A com- 
mittee of and for the members of 
the arts, radio, advertising, publicity, 
sciences, social services, medicine, teach- 
ing and allied professions. Founded in 
1M4, it provides the men and women of 
these groups with the means to do work 
that counts in the cause of enduring 
peace.” 

In the last ICASP executive report, 
Herman Shumlin: stressed that the or- 
ganization was concentrating in Wash- 
ington to push through “progressive’’ 
legislation, and said the net results of 
the lobby that had been set up was to 
bring “democratic significance” to the 
“atomic age.” 

Shumlin’s apparently major rele in 
the ICASP brings up the question of 
tis Broadway producer’s particular 
brand of “democracy.” Back in 1940, 
when he was a supporter of the Amer- 
kan Peace Mobilization, the Stalinists’ 
“own with imperialist war” 
Herr Shumlin became incensed at the 
tlleged persecution of Sam Darcy. The 
latter was at the time state chairman 
the Pennsylvania Communist Party, 
td Shumlin signed a statement asking 
that California dismiss forgery charges 
“Ainst Sam, subsequently expelled from 
the CP for criticism of Browder. Shum- 
ln was also a member of a dozen other 
fommunist groups, set up for the pur- 
bse of defending Soviet foreign policy. 
The preducer may plead innocence of 
the basic reasons for which these groups 
—_ set up, but, if so, he is a glutton 
‘or punishment. 

The Shumlin report, outlining the 
ICASP’s goal, was mailed out by Han- 
“ah Dorner at that time executive di- 
Netor of the organization. Hannah was 
“80 press agent for the National Coun- 
“of American-Soviet Friendship, an 
“wally swanky front which sprang up 

Hitler marched into Russia. Be- 
fore that, many of the Council’s leaders 


front, 










27, 1946 


were also stalwarts of the American 
Peace Mobilization in 1940-41. 

Another “liberal” artist was on the 
ICASP payroll for a long period of 
time, knocking out releases for feature 
stories for city editors gullible enough 
to print them. He was Ray Torr, for- 
mer staff member of The Daily Worker 
and one-time editor of the National 
Maritime Uxion’s Pilot. 

» + * 


Is ICASP a Communist Front? 


I: Ickes and Roosevelt consider these 
political records as of small amount, let 





James Roosevelt 


them look at their vice-chairman and the 
board of directors of the ICASP. 

Col. Evans F. Carlson, former Marine 
Corps observer with the Chinese Red 
Army, is listed as a vice-chairman. Now 
Congress in California, 
Carlson has the complete backing of the 
Communist Party there, perhaps as a 
payoff for the number of “fronts” he 
has served on after returning from 
China and misinforming us that the 
8th Route Stalinists were the only ones 
fighting the Japanese. 

Another vice-chairman is 
Corwin, the radio writer. Nine years 
ago, he was talking to conventions of 
the League of American Writers—an 
organization set up in 1935 when the 
Communists abandoned the John Reed 
Clubs and sought to broaden out their 
“cultural” activities and rope in the 
innocents. Corwin has been an integral 
part of so many similar activities since 
that time that one wonders if he can 
still be called an “innocent.” 

Joseph Davies, another vice-chairman, 
whose Mission to Moscow was a fan- 
tastic distortion of history, has been an 
honored guest, speaker and general pu!- 
licity man for the Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. Davies knowingly ot 
unknowingly has served Stalin’s cause 
well. 


running for 


Norman 


Paul Robeson’s role as a Communist 
is now widely known and his inclusion 
as ICASP vice-chairman comes as n> 
Neither does the name otf 
Frank Sinatra cause any wonder, con- 
sidering the bobby-soxer’s increasing in- 
terest in such things as the American 
Youth for Democracy, successor to the 
Young Communist League. 

Lined up with these gentlemen are Dr. 
Reuben Gustavson, Ficre'le LaGuardia, 
Archibald MacLeish eid Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

The original board of directors of the 
ICASP included John Howard Lawson, 
the Communist Party’s commissar in 
Hollywood. Lawson’s name does not ap- 
pear in the new list, but instead we 
find Langston Hughes, whose poems 
have graced the pages of The New 
Messes and Daily Worker for, lo, these 
many years. 

Howard Fast is also a director. This 


surprise. 











be played up more and more. 


- 
|.) 


is in preparation. 





PM PUSHES PEOPLE AROUND 


Ix what he calls an “economy” drive, Ralph Ingersoll is purging the staff of 
PM. Since he returned from the Army three months ago, 26 have been fired or 
quit in disgust, and the remaining 200 are jittery. 

In the absence of Ingersoll, managing editor John P. Lewis had managed to 
get the paper out of the red. Now it is back again (circulation 145,000), and it 
is said and denied that Marshall Field has grown weary of covering the huge 
deficit, and has served an ultimatum. So PM is going through a metamorphosis. It 
will be changed typographically, and there will be more local, less foreign news, 
less crusading and more sensationalism. Scandal, crime, rape, prostitution, will 


Recently, Ingersoli ordered James Wechsler, chief of PM’s Washington 
bureau, to send three of his staff to New York. Wechsler—one of the few anti- 
Communist staff members—resigned and Ingersoll fired the three—Milton 
| Murray, John T. Montoux and Elizabeth Donahue. Milton Murray is president 
of the American Newspaper Guild and opposed to the Communists who control 
the New York local. He thinks he was purged, not for economy, but because he 
hasn't adhered close enough to the Ingersoll political line. Ingersoll has said 
that he is getting rid of Communists and fellow-travelers, but it doesn’t look 
that way. The contents of PM seem closer to the party-line than ever. 
The New York local of the Guild, controlled by Communists, made a gesture 
of defending its PM members. On April 22 a resolution was adopted demanding 
arbitration of the dispute with Ingersoll; but it is suspected that a double-cross 








worthy, now a New Masses editor, has 
been leading the Communist Party’s 
jousts with bourgeois culture in recent 
weeks, when the Stalinist hacks came to 
that Browderism had 
permeated their Parnassus and a house- 
cleaning was in order. As expected, 
Fast stood fast to the new line and said 
that typewriters belong on the picket 
line—wnot any picket line, just a Stalinist 


the conclusion 


one. 

Another former editor of The New 
Masses, Crockett Johnson, is also on the 
board of director’s list. John McManus, 
the New York Newspaper Guild presi- 
dent who fights to make the CIO union 
toe the party line, is also among those 
present. So are the other names so fa- 
miliar to Daily Worker readers—Lillian 
Hellman, Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch and 
Jose Ferrer. 

Not to neglect Jo Davison, the na- 
tional chairman of the ICASP, who 
has been ‘.nocking around the Commu- 
nist front fringe for a long time now 
and still apparently isn’t convinced he’s 
in totalitarian company. 

Ickes and Roosevelt may argue that 
these Communists or fellow-travelers or 
sympathizers are in the minority and 
influence the ICASP policies hardly at 
all. Yet the questions that may be 
raised are: 

Why did the ICASP back Johannes 
Steel, the ex-Nazi radio commentator 
recently exposed by The New Leader, as 
the American Labor Party candidate for 
Congress in New York City? 

Why did the ICASP place its “litera- 


ture” division in the hands of Howard 
Fast, an avowed Stalinist? 

Why are other “committees” of the 
ICASP in charge of such “fronters” as 
Ray Lev, Norman Corwin, Jose Ferrer, 
Walter Bernstein and Florence Eldridge 
March? 

If this committee is a representative 
organization of men and women inter- 
ested in culture in an improved society, 
why are persons who reject freedom in 
the arts acceptable to the ICASP? 

Persons in the field of the seven arts 
have only to look at the record of the 
so-called cultural organ‘zation set up by 
the Stalinists, The League of American 
Writers, which took its policy from 
Daily Worker editorials and upheld the 
Nazi-Soviet pact. The Theatre Arts 
Committee protested when another 
Broadway group suggested they help 
send medical supplies to Finland when 
Stalin’s Red Army attacked that nation 
in 1989. The American Artists’ Con- 
gress rejected any painting that mocked 
Red totalitarianism. 

The list is long and the story is the 
same. Whenever Communists invade any 
group, “unity” spells disaster and cap- 
ture by the Stalinists of an otherwise 
well-intended crusade. 

Will the Independent Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences and “rofessions come 
to such a fate, or will the honest liberals 
move to the fore, remove the Commu- 
nists and proceed to its business with- 
out fear that the entire program may 
be thrown into discard with a change of 
Soviet foreign policy? 








Mobilization for ‘‘Peace and Unity“ 


Tue Stalinists have launched another 
Mobilization movement reminiscent of 
the American Peace Mobilization which 
picketed the White House in the days of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact. However, the 
new group seeks, not to picket, but to 
occupy the White House, for, according 
to the advance program, it promises to 
be the start of a third party movement. 


The conference of the “National 
Mobilization” started April 5 in 
Washington. Rep. Adolph J. Sabath 
of Chicago (who should know better) 
was roped in’ by the Stalinists to 
front the new group. In the back- 
ground are the same old faces, in- 
cluding Louis Adamic, Elmer Benson, 
Harry Bridges, Norman Corwin, Bart- 
ley C. Crum, Benjamin Davis, Jo David- 
son, Julius Emspak and a hundred 
other Stalinists and fellow-travelers. 

Listed also as sponsors were such 


Congressmen as Rep. William E. 
Green, Emanuel Celler, William Gran- 
ahan, Herbert McGlinchey, William 
Gallagher, John Coffee and Charles M. 
Price. 

Significantly, Dr. Melber Phillips, 
executive secretary of the Federation 
of American Scientists, was also listed 
as a sponser. 

The National Citizens’ PAC and the 
Independent Citizens’ Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions have 
joined the Communists and fellow-trav- 
elers in backing this “Peace” Conference, 
as well as the trade unions dominated by 
Moscow’s agents. 

In case there should be any doubt 
about the ultimate purpose of the con- 
ference, the basic keynote of the “Mo- 
bilization” was “unity.” Anvi, natu- 
rally, “better understanding of our 
Soviet ally.” 






































































































Ss litor of the Economic Journal 
John Maynard Keynes once re- 
yuked me very gently for taking 

the shortcut, In an article on some eco- 

nomic disputation, of leaving out the 
repeated titles of Doctors and Professors 


in the dispute and referring to the 
yarious economists simply by thei ir- 
names. That, he said, is an honor only 
to be yiven to the departed. Many of 


Keynes’ friends and disciples and espe- 


cially those with leftish politics who 
found it irksome to call him Lord Keynes 
have often been tempted by the same 
shortcut in referring to him loday, 
alas, they have doubly obtained this 
freedom, the basis for Keyne editorial 
displea ire beings remove 1 on Aj i 21, 
1946, by his joining the tllustrious com- 
pany of the departed 

Keynes’ distinctions t na Ihe 
width of his cultural interests, tne Di x 
fiance of bi writing he penetration 
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John Maynard Keynes 
He Showed How Full Employment Can Be Achieved in Free Society 


By Abba P. Lerner 


fessor of Economics, New School for Social Research: 


Keynes called himself a capitalist and 
for him the General Theory, as the book 
came to be called, was a clarification 
of our monetary-economic system in a 
way which would make it possible for 


+ 


capitalism to survive the threat to it 
from Communism or Fascism. 

Che Fascists applied the theory fairly 
effectively—not so much because they 
studied Keynes more carefully than the 
rulers of democratic countries, but be- 
cause they were largely free from the 
traditional ,csistances to certain obvious 
propositions which are the chief obstacle 
to the acceptance of the General Theory. 
(Laymen who have not studied classical 
economics can learn the basic principles 
of Keynes in a fraction of time it 
takes one who ha been trained in 
classical economics and who has many 
prejudices to overcome and many atti- 


tudes to unlearn.) 


. * * 
Tut Communists atiacked the theory 
violently, sometimes ever calling it 
fantastic except for the period when 


, 
he party line made them more capitalist 


than the capitalists. Then they were 
quite enthusiastic Keynesiat It never 
was clear whether the Communists at- 
Ked tne Keyne al tneory pecause 
ti hougnt it Wa a Capttalistlic 


windle and would not work, or because 


they thought it would work and so wo ld 
cous ite a threat to the Communist 
| yram whic depe ded on the “in- 
‘ abl breakdown” of capitalism, or 
because they thought it would provide 
prosperity “at re expelise of the 

orkers.” They were naturally unable 


to how how the workers would suffer 


more from a prosperous capitalism than 


from a depressed capitalism. In this 
attack the Communists found themselves 
allied With the more reactionary Ccapi- 
a a phenomenon which by now 
ould no 'onger be surprising. 
Although Keyne illied himself a 
capitalist, his theorie have a much 
der application. They are just as 


relevant in any economy which not only 





ves the consumer the freedom to spend 

hi noney ncome « he good and 
ervices ne prefers, but makes ise of 
ne price mechanism n vu ding pro- 
huctior so that those goods are pro- 
duced for which the consumer shows his 
pre ence by buyir them. The theory 
as important for a Socialist as 

for a capitalist economy, and indeed 
ere some sense in e objection of 








“n Maynor .. 


those opponents of Keynes who see in 
his theories the thin edge of the wedge 
of Socialism. For what Keynes has pro- 
posed is the undertaking by the state 
of social responsibility for the provision 
of the level of spending necessary for 
prosperity. 

But this is a foolish debate. It has 
become much clearer in the last decade 
that the contrast between Socialism and 
capitalism has become a meaningless 


confusion based on archaic terminology. 





luthor of “The Economics of Control” 


Thus Keynes the “capitalist” ;, 
favor of the “Euthenasia of the rediap 
or the quiet elimination of the pure 
capitalist living solely on interes 
capital, Keynes has shown how g free 
society can maintain continuoys Dros 
perity, irrespective of the degree to 
which it wishes to make use of Dublie 
or of private enterprise. The detern, 
nation between these can then be lett 
to taste or to objective criteria of eff. 
ciency or to anything else. What Keyne 
has done is to show that this is qui 
separable from the possibility of a 
ing and maintaining prosperity in af 
economy. 

This is the greatest contribution that 
has been made toward keeping our «. 
free from the totalitarianisms 
that are threatening it. If we shoul 
succeed in overcoming all the dangers 
and build the free society of the futyy 


(which will be more like what used to 


t on 








cieties 


be called Socialism than like w 
to be called capitalism), the bigges 





statue should be the one honoring the 
man who called himself a capitalis; | 
who showed how a free society 
assure prosperity and so hold its om 
aga 
century. 


t the slaveries of the twentieth 

















A Program for Dynamic Democracy 
By Matthew Wol’ 


HILE our democracy is far from 

perfect, it is far superior to 

any brand and color of totali- 
arianism in any land. And we are free 
to change our democracy for the bete- 
ter—without risk of being “liquidated” 
when we ask a question or when we 
seek to effect such changes in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner. 
In order to effect wh 


we believe proper and necessary, organ- 





ver changes 


ized labor, as‘an integral part of the 
American industrial, social and political 
<cene, must meet the growing challenge 
f totalitarianism. To do 


oO Communist 


this, we cannot rely on static philoso- 
phies or upon past laureis, We must 
have a higher dynamism, a superior, 
more progressive program. We must 


excel our challenger not only in material 


resources, but in higher social and 
ethical values—in the ability to provide 


the great mass of people with expand- 
ing opportunities for their material, 
intellectual and moral development and 
betterment 

This task is great and urgent, and in 
its fulfillment 1 propose that American 
labor should dedicate itself to work and 
fight for a program based on the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1—Continuous vigorous efforts to im- 
prove the working standards and hous- 
ing conditions of the people in the fac- 
tories, shops and mines, on the farms, 
and in the offices. 

2 Systematic endeavor to improve the 
democratic character an! functioning of 
our government. 

3— Removal of all obstacles to the free 
exercise of the ballot—-like poll taxes 
and other barriers. 

4 -Active leadership for eliminating 
al] discrimination and prejudice due to 
rece, color or creed. 

5--Extension of free American union- 
ism— unions free from all government 
poliitcal 
party or employers’ group, or corrup- 
tion by any elements hostile to the ideals 
and aims of honest and effective service 
to the membership. 


control, domination by any 


6—Close cooperation between organ- 
ized labor and the veterans, with the 
trade unions being in the forefront of all 
efforts to defend their rights. 

7—Broadening the social vision and 
sense of responsibility of the trade 
unions, with a view of having them play 
an increasingly active part in meeting 





M:. vize-Presiaeni, AFL 


the needs of the community and te 
nation as a whole. 

8—Move into 
American people in the development of 


a foreign policy which shall be dedicated 


‘ Po 
the front ranks of the 


to the active support of the demoeratit 
forces throughout the world. In this 
should have 4a 


regard, our country 
abundant amount of charity towards ine 
motives of other nations, but this must 
be accompanied with an adequate amount 
of strength to prevent the abuse of our 
charitable attitude. 

9—Expand the drive to rescue te 
war-stricken countries from famine and 
pestilence, while avoiding the misuse of 
American aid by dictatorships or satel 
governments for the purpose of perpetl: 
ating their rule, 

10—Enlarge our efforts and activil 
to aid the true forces of democracy 


es 


: ~y country. 
free trade unions of every en 
There is no more effective way in wile 
' arned anda 

we can protect our hard-earned * 
tne 


liberties against 


;, sion 
encroachments and possible age! 


highly-cherished 


of the police state. 

11—Hasten the transférmation of 
UNO into an effective peace organi 
tion by eliminating its presen = 
system which allows an aggresso! 
veto all measures for the collective PY 
vention of aggression. 


12—Have our country work [oF 
system af 
the estab 


wo 


the 
universal abandonment of the 
military conseription and for ; 
lishment of international supervise? * 
gradual disarmament by all the nations 

(Excerpt from a gpeech to the J 


Labor Committee.) 
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Wational Bolshevism in Germany 





An Eyewitness Report on Developments in the ‘‘Fourth Reich’’ 


ERLIN.—Against a background of 

economic destruction and unprece- 
Bo social misery, post-Nazi 
Germany is gradually finding its demo- 
ratic “soul.” There is no doubt that 
the whole nation, at first defiant in 
jefeat and then dazed, is now going 
trough a deep moral and intellectual 
crisis. 

Hitlerism has deep roots in Germany, 
prticularly among the youth. “Democ- 
ney is superior to National Socialism,” 
,seventeen-year-old German told me the 
wher day in Berlin, “because democracy 
yins wars.” However, the intellectuals 
sho had been forced to remain silent 
for twelve long years and are now once 
nore browbeaten by the military occu- 
pation authorities —in all zones — are 
nvinced that the crisis of 1939-1945 
yas final, a German—and European— 
tatastrophe beyond remedy, leaving no 
hope for the future. But the vast ma- 
jority of Germans, particularly politi- 
cally conscious workers—whether they 
be Social Democrats, Christian Demo- 
eats (Catholics) or Communists — are 
earnestly seeking a new way of life, an 
ideological reorientation, and a place in 
anew social and international order. 

I cannot say that the Germans of to- 
day are a likeable people. There is some- 
thing revolting in the excessive servility 
of the ex-herrenvolk. Moreover, a visit 
to Dachau or Belsen plays havoc with 
one’s objectivity. But one must not for- 
get the fact that there are many Ger- 
mans who have a long record of re- 
sistance to Nazism. We have been guilty 
of underestimating the number of Hit- 
ler's German victims or the extent of 
their resistance to Nazism. Although 
obscured by propaganda (which was 
natural in wartime), the story of the 
revolt of July 20, 1944, is as coura- 
geous and inspiring a chapter in the 
record of struggle against Nazism as 
iny as yet recorded by the underground 
movements in Europe. 

The military is neither willing nor 
«uipped to distinguish between Ger- 
mans who were (and are) our friends 
and those who remain our enemies. 
(Therein lies the weakness of the 
Western powers in their efforts to re- 
wuild a democratic Germany.) Take the 
tae of seventy-year-old Gronenberg, a 
former Social Democrat. I have never 
en aman who looks less the hero than 
% does, and yet during the reign of 
it Nazi beast he rose to heroic heights: 
fr almost three years he harbored a 
‘wish family knowing that he was 

uting death. What prompted Gronen- 

*rg to risk his own life in order to 
— the lives of Jews? He refused to 
*k about it. The details were related 
“mein fragments by the Jewish couple 
‘hemsel ves, 

When we justly condemn German 
concentration “camps, we 
“ould not forget Gronenberg and thou- 
“nds like him, like Karl Fitting of 
Aun h. Although in his early twenties, 
“ta mere skeleton of a man—looks 


estlality in 





By Leon Dennen 
Contributing Editor of The New Leader, now travelling through Europe, Author of “Trouble Zone” ig 


like a man of fifty. Four years in a 
concentration camp for Socialist activity 
did that to him. His wife was also for 
two years in a concentration camp. His 
mother and grandmother were killed. 
Today Karl] is a free man—free to live 
in an unheated room without electricity 
and but little food. He is forced to re- 
main politically inactive. When I ap- 
pealed on his behalf to a major in 
Military Government, the reply was 
prompt and decisive: “He is a German, 
ain’t he?” As far as the brass hats ore 
concerned, Gronenberg and Karl are no 
better than Nazis. 


* * 


Th E job of military men is to fight 
wars and not to administer countries. 
difficult conditions, they have 
done a fairly good job in feeding and 
housing the population in the American 
Politically and on the question of 
denazification, however, they have failed 
miserably. But they are not entirely at 
fault. Most of the major political moves 
in Germany are guided by directives 
from Washington. Whatever confusion 
administration of the 
Ameican zone stems primarily from the 
White House. I am certain that Am- 
bassador Robert Murphy, our political 
adviser in Germany, is aware of the 
faults of American administration, but 
he is not always free to act. In addi- 
tion, biased and irresponsible reports 
published by the American press have 
done a great deal to confuse the situ- 
ation still further. 


Under 


zone. 


exists in the 


How can the Western Allies hope to 
coax Germany back to democracy when 
starvation is rampant and increasing? 
Of what use is the policy of forceful 
denazification if the country is left di- 
vided and in a state of permanent eco- 
nomic ruin? A truly democratic Ger- 
many is the key to a democratic Europe. 
No final equilibrium can be established 
in Europe as long as a nation of 
70,000,00 is denied the right of national 
unity and self-government. And yet it 
is becoming increasingly clear that 
Germany is doomed to remain for a 
long time a dismembered nation, split up 
into eastern and western 
influence. 


spheres of 


Germany cannot make peace or be- 
come a political and economic entity 
until it has a central government. But 
this depends upon Allied agreement on 
the major lines of their policy for Ger- 
many. The United States seems to have 
no very consistent policy in its own zone. 
Until recently, Military Government per- 
mitted the organization of trade unions 
on a local basis. Organization on a 
even state basis was strictly 
verboten by an ukaze which, I under- 
stand, had its origin in Sidney Hillman’s 
mind. We forced the Germans to estab- 
lish shop-steward councils which were to 
have served as a basis for the formation 
of “democratic” unions. In the meantime, 
the development of trade unionism was 
retarded and the shop-steward councils 


zonal or 





Dear Frederick Stampfer: 


Permit me to extend through you 
‘9 all our friends and fellow-workers 
Germany a word of greeting on 
May Day, May the celebration which 
they hold be highly successful and 
‘erve to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship whieh exist between the 
Vorkers of the world and inspire all 
with a determination to establish and 
maintain free, democratic trade 
“mons, as a bulwark of democracy. 

- We hope and trust the workers of 
“etmany will be accorded a full and 
complete opportunity to enjoy liberty, 





freedom and democracy, to organize 
and administer free, democratic trade 
unions in such a way as to promote 
the economic, social and industrial 
interests of working men and women 
and to bring about the enjoyment of 
complete freedom. 

Please be assured of the full co- 
operation of the American Federation | 
of Labor in the achievement of this 
objective. 

William Green, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor 
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have since degenerated into works coun- 
cils — an effective instrument in the 
hands of the well-organized Communist 
minority. 


Political parties were looked upon 
with even greater disfavor. This worked 
to the disadvantage of the Social Demo- 
crats and other democratic groups. The 
Communists, who have direct Russian 
help and conspiratorial experience, con- 
tinued to organize anyway. This policy 
has since been changed and anti-Nazi 
Germans are now given greater freedom 
to organize politically and into trade 
unions. Let us hope it will stay changed, 
for American contradictory “directives” 
follow each other with such frequency 
that the Germans are never certain as 
to what is permitted and what is ver- 
Another American “policy” was 
to support the Russians in their drastic 
program of deindustrialization—a policy 


boten. 


which the Russians never followed in 


their own zone. 


Tre British Labor Government has 
long since come to the realization that 
no permanent policy for Germany can 
be based on dismemberment or wanton 
destruction of the country’s productive 
capacity. They understand that the 
Potsdam policy will not work. Thus, 
while they are not ready to go so far 
as to break the framework of the Pots- 
dam agreement, they are searching, as 
the London Economist recently pointed 
out, “for the maximum possible room 
for maneuver within it.” In the political 
and trade union fields the British co- 
operate closely with the Social Demo- 
crats who, things being what they are, 
are today the German group most sym- 
pathetic to the ideals and practice of a 
modern industrial democracy. It is no 
accident that Dr. Kurt Schumacher, «the 
outstanding leader of German Social 
Democracy, resides in the British zone. 
The British Labor Government is cer- 
tainly cognizant of the issues involved. 
Unfortunately, squeezed between its 
Russian and American allies, it is too 
weak to follow a constructive policy. 
Conditions in the French zone of occu- 
pation are probably worse than in any 
other zone. The French demand repara- 
tions and a separate or internationally- 
controlled Rhineland, Saar and Ruhr. 
The French fear lest the heavy indus- 
tries of the Ruhr be used for the prepa- 
ration of a future German aggression. 


It is interesting to note that French 
Communists agree with their Govern- 
ment on the separation or interna- 
tionalization of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr. On the other hand, the German 
Communists insist that the Ruhr belongs 
to the German economic unit. I heard 
Walter Ulbricht, General Secretary of 
the KPD (German Communist Party) 
declare with some passion: “The Ruhr 
belongs to Germany and will and must 
remain German.” Both the French and 
the German Communists are guided by 
the Kremlin. Thus far, Moscow has re- 
mained silent on this controversy. The 
initiative will have to be taken by the 
Anglo-Americans. The United States, 
Britain and France must find a solution 
which will give guarantees against the 
possibility of the Ruhr becoming an 
arsenal for another German war without 
at the same time completely ruining 
German economy, of which the Ruhr is 
a vital unit. 

Conditions in the Western zones, 
though dissimilar in many _ respects, 
have one thing in common: the United 
States, Britain and France have thus 
far adhered strictly to the Potsdam 
agreement. The Russians, on the other 
hand, while paying lip-service to the 
Potsdam already pur- 
suing separate policies. For instance, 
the reorganization of political parties 
and trade unions has been as slow in 
the West as it has been fast in the East. 
While political parties in the Western 
zones have been confined to local bodies, 
and their influence is restricted to a 
minimum, those in the Russian zone 
have been organized from the top and 
given influence without regard to their 
strength. Land reform and the na- 
tionalization of industry, single trade 
unions, top-speed drives for “organic 
unity” between the Social Democratic 
and the Communist parties, works coun- 
cils and all the apparatus of Russia’s 
managed revolution, have been accom- 
lished facts in Eastern Germany for 
months now. While they criticize Amer- 
ica’s “mild” policy on denazification, the 
Russians have no scruples in employing 
prominent Nazis with technical skill. 
As a Military Government official in- 
formed Sidney Hillman when he visited 
Germany: “Nazis who have been purged 
in the American zone, now hold promi- 
nent positions in the Russian zone,” 
Under the circumstances, between the 
Russian zone..and the three Western 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Reeonverting the Veteran 


Economic Instability Fosters Undemocratic Trends 


QOR e fin tin ' i tory, 

the entire outht wopulatior f 
States as mobilized 
formed 


soldiers and sailors. For the first time, 


the United 
for wai the vast majorit 


youth became the prime 


nation’ military and 
ecame 


gor 


couraged 


experience 


country, 


Omer 
and 
omething 
inde and 
often limited 


t tne 


AR inan 


frequently ., 
dogface, the rifleman or B 
one or two cnevro 
be and often Va 


ate of his 


Young men—and 


comrade 


vyomen 


tio the armed forces gave up much; 


snd this “much,” I choned n 


terms of democratic freedoms and pre- 


iogatives, of the severance with home 


’ 


and all the mall or great things 


which home implies, of human values 


threatened or debased, represents a con- 
investment in 


siderable postwar 


world. In the Army the individual was 
Army 


plan. His training, type of work, hours 


fed and clothed—according § to 


of work, place of work, were 


based on 
Army decision, not his own choice. (He 
did not even have the illusion of choice.) 
His conduct and his expression of 


thought were confined by Army direc- 
tive. Thinking and initiative were en- 
couraged only within very definite limits 
definite 


and towards very objectives, 


predetermined by the Army hieranchy. 
Young people who had never examined 
American 


the theory and practice of 


political equality were subjected to 


disciplines imposed by a caste system 
usually based on position and accident, 
ravely on merit. 

The young 


veteran, therefore, has 


brought out of the Army a_ partial 
realization of the meaning and the feel 
cf a totalitarian society, I say “partial” 
United Army 


totalitarianism has always felt the re- 


because in the States, 


straints of the democratic civilian so- 
ciety upon which it rests and from which 
it must draw its economic support. In 
1 citizen army such as the United States 


musters in wartime, the attitudes of its 





The British-American and Russian 
|views of what the Potsdam clause 
means are worlds apart. The Russians’ 
interpretation, in the opinion of United 
States representatives here, 
make Austria an economic dependent 
of the Soviet Union. 


would 


John MacCormack in 
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By Ralph de Toledano 


Formerly Member of the Staff of The New Leader: 


“That Ain't The Way | Heard It!” 


majori 


t peri need 


ype of life 


immediate effect 
f this regimented life people 


Aimer 


nuous 


istomed to our considerable 
freedoms has been one of str 
tance. Military discipline was repug- 
the members of our civilianate 
rmed_ forces including the colonels 
who objected to the brigadiers, the briga- 
diers who objected to the major generals, 
and so on up and down the scale. Vet- 
ans have come back dead set against 
the paternalistic or semi-totalitarian 
sort of organization they have lived 
under, This is not to say, however, that 


they may not succumb to the lure of 
totalitarian panaceas, or that in a sick 
and stumbling economy they could not 
accept one of them, as many European 
veterans did in the previous post- 
War era. 


Tue larger part of discharged vet- 
erans has been dumped on a country 
unprepared economically for the abrupt 
and unplanned demobilization of the 


armed forces. Returning to face the 
problems of adjustment from military 
io civilian life, young 


thrust into a self-centered society, busy 


veterans are 


with its own concerns, Jn many cases, 
these young people never held a civilian 
job; they have no anchor on the grature 
world. In many cases, too, they are full 
of a of all 
civilian and bear with them the recol- 


vague resentment things 
lection of semi-official talks from their 
superior officers who claimed with a 
certain amount of conscious malice that 
the veteran was not wanted back home, 
that he had best remain in the Army. 
Finding themselves unprepared to face 
the civilian world, reseatful, or caught 
in the reconversion struggle, many young 
veterans are beginning to look back to 
their service lives with something akin 
to nostalgia. The regimentation and the 
restraints of military existence are for- 
gotten and what remains is a memory 
of years spent unburdened by the fear 
of want, with material needs more than 
adequately filled. For those who came 
from below-subsistence homes—the slum- 
born, the okie stock—return to civilian 
life has been a marked come-down eco- 
nomically. To these, as well as to the 
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ting lower middle class, the Army 
gave complete security, which accounts 
in large part for the half-million volun- 
tury enlistments since V-J Day. 

rhe problem, however, goes deeper 
ihan the natural desire for economic 
security and presents itself in terms of 
ihe need for that sense of belonging, 
ihat camaraderie, which the Army can 
give. Youth’s great insecurity stems 
from this feeling of not being a sig- 
world. 


tainly it is the tragedy of our society— 


nificant part of the real Cer- 
and perhaps of all democratic societies—- 
that youth as youth is not integrated in 
In every generation, 
must struggle against the 
place which older generations hold, must 
push slowly and painfully into the world 
of business or affairs as 
alone and unaided. 


the social pattern. 
the youth 


individuals 


In the case of the young veteran, this 
process has been aggravated. He feels 
that he has lost time while serving his 
country, and that in those precious 
years others less fit than he became 
well-entrenched in jobs which are right- 
He feels let down, with 
an “ain’t goin’ nowhere” attitude, now 
that the exhilarating mission of the war 
has been accomplished. He is upset 
because unconsciously he realizes that 
ihe unique qualities which the Army 
diverted towards destructive ends are not 
being channeled towards the social and 
therefore the individual good. In short, 
he feels that in peacetime he is being 
robbed of that dignity of purpose which 
was his in war, that he has been used 
and disearded, tossed undedicated into 
civilian life. 

To a great extent he is right. No 
serious attempt is being made to find 
a place for the recently discharged 
veteran. The older men have jobs and 
a pattern of life to go back to, or can 
count on their past records as a means 
of re-establishing themselves in civilian 
society. The young veteran, unless he 
has the good fortune to find a fortui- 
extended hand, is lost. The 
USES, hamstrung by lack of funds and 
federal-state rivalries, is not equipped 
to find work for millions of unskilled or 
semi-skilled young men. It can do even 
less for those with professional training 
but no experience. The older veterans’ 
associations are interested more in main- 
taining a bureaucratic franchise won 
after World War I than in helping the 
mislaid veteran of World War Il. Big 
in promises, these old groups are seek- 
ing to use the younger men as pawns 


fully his own, 


rousiy 


Recently Discharged from the Army 


in America 


Veterans’ Administration. 


¢ 


perienced, still 


un 


1ade no serious effort to 


a pressure drive on ( ONngress ¢ 
The ney 
ans’ groups are still smal] 
weak, 


Churches 


repley 


lowered morale. 


Only the GI Bill of Rights » 


ts es 


young veteran a year of grace } 


he can take his weekly $20 handoy 


wait hopefully for a break. fy, 


arving, but in an inflationary « 
return on a costly 


iINvestmer 


time and effort is not exactly gen 


If 
vo 
ot 


is really in a spot. 


a 


hard. He can almost 


« 


iT 


4 


youth is such a precious thin 


like so many young servicem 
t married on the basis of a sergea 
a lieutenant’s pay-plus-allowanoe 
Psychologically 4 
onomically, demobilization has } 
see the py 
e tactless witticism of his elders the 
i ng, it’s g 
to waste it on the young,” jj 
ay also reckon how much of ths 


a 


laine 


ous commodity was destroyed | 


serve the freedoms which an olde 


ation handled so carelessly, 

Such a frame of mind plays 

to the hands of the enemies of 
For totalitarian movements 


eating false crises and working 


neurotic suspicions of our time, 


ihe past been able to enlist youth ai 


ringing it with real or imagined ¢& 


mies—supplied the groping vetera 


the direction and mission, no matter bw 


perverted, he could not find in a pew 


ya 


fi 


i] democratic society. This puts 


b of reconverting the young vetew 


squarely up to us. The result will 


mn 


what we make of our Americ 


ciety, here and now. 


If we create a healthy econom 


role of the young veteran will bea 


individual one, neithe: 


more hor 4 


significant than that of his civilian 


te 


mporaries. To his contribution will 


added the richness of new and unuse 


experiences, 


If we create or permit! 


sick economy, there is more thal ! 


slight 


possibility that disoriented att 


vitter veterans, working asa mass ¢ 
and manipulated by forces inimical 4 


a 


democratic America, will pool the! 


fears and frustrations to destroy wil 
they have fought for and died for, "i! 
they really love. 


| 


| 


| 





-—— ROYAL PREROGATIVES— 


Britain’s Elizabeth and. Margate! 
Rose are now so grown up they st} 
permitted to come and go as the} 
please. 

—News item. 


‘Evizasera and Margaret Rose 


Are growing up, as everyone knows, 

And one of these days, if there still 
are kings, 

And laws of succession, and 
like things, 

It’s almost certain that one of the) 
girls | 

Will wear a crown on top of he 


such 


r curls. 


But when, at last, she ascends the 


throne, 

No longer will she be allowed alo 

No more will she come and £9 # he 
pleases. 

The Empire will tremble where] 
she sneezes. 

And Parliament will decide wher 
send her, 

With ladies-in-waiting to watch 
attend her. 


a 


ane 


This, then, is the way of the het 
apparent. 

There’s little she dares, 
that she daren’t. 

Kept close as a child, and cles 
queen, is 

She has but a few free ye" 


and uct 


> Richard Armour 
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MOST, but not quite, it would he 


I 
A worth being blown to bits to have 
the moral distress, and the determined 
‘ . , 4: = 
of the physical scientists 


witnessed the spiritual turmoil, 


articulateness 
that followed the dropping of the Atomic 
Bomb. 

It is as if the ineffably vast inanimate 
powers that have shaped the dolorous 
destiny of modern man were trying des- 
perately to find a mind and a soul. At 
last the men who have long been the 
intimates of these powers are confessing 
iheir somewhat neurotic sense of guilt 
and, more creditably, avowing and as- 
Ke- 
cause the bomb’s breath is hot on their 
necks, these scientists are pushing the 
poiticians aside and rushing upon the 
While their colleagues 


suming their human responsibility. 


stage of history. 


prompt them anxiously from the wings 


they are mumbling and blurting he 


first lines of an unprecedented kind of 
statecraft. 


They are good lines. Indeed, there is 


a kind of Elizabethan freshness in ihe 


declamations of these early nuclear 


thespians. Here, one feels, is something 


pew and something great. For the scien- 


tists are playing their unpracticed po- 
litical roles with a power and authen- 
ticity that deserves our praise. Let us 
not withhold For great players are 


Also, 


view, f 


ff ; 
made by great audiences. rom a 


purely practical point of they 
are given enough encouragement, ihey 
may actually 


succeed in saving cur 


necks—and their own. 


These reflections are rrompted by a 
reading of the State Dept. report on 
the International Control of Atomic 
Energy. It is a good report, at once 
sober and brilliant. It has none of the 
hypocrisy, the deviousness, and the 
corny rhetoric of the typical contem- 
porary diplomatic demarche. It clings 
to reality—physical and technological 
and political reality—with the scien- 
tist’s modest and honorable stubborn- 
ness. And what a strange country 
this Beyond-the-Atomic-Bomb world 
turns out to be—far stranger, 1 am 
sure; than even the authors of the re- 
port themselves realize. 

It is a world in 
tional fraternity of would 
monopolize, nurture, administer and po- 
lice the new force; in which a tamed 
and “denatured” atomic Titan would 
toil mightily in the service of all men 
everywhere, 


which an initerna- 


scientists 


All men? Will China and India toc 
get their proportionate shares of fis- 
sionable materials, and of technological 
know-how? What, then, will happen to 
White Supremacy? What will happen t« 
the jealously allocated and cortellized 


fhe Scientists Are Coming Through 
Lilienthal Report on International Control of Atomic Energy 


By James Rorty 





° “ 
r_. . , r . . . 
James Rorty, veteran of the First World War, is a newspaper and magazine writer, 
and the author of a number of books, among them “Order on the Air,” “Where Life 
Is Better” and “American Medicine Mobilizes” 
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Scarcity that still turns the world, and 


turns it always from peace into war? 
What will happen to Hunger and Ig- 
and Tyranny, the three hags 
who throughout history have played Old 
in the endlessly revolving 
Is the world 


norance 
Nurse roles 
drama cycles of Scarcity? 
{ruly to begin again and will it really 
New World? 


® « * 


he a 


Tues E and a hundred other questions 
spring up to bombard the targets of our 
fears as we this first 
courageous attempt of the 
scientists to face up to the unspeakable 
which they are to a 
agents as well as 


hopes and read 


aduJt and 
crisis in degree 


responsible victims, 


it, is necessary that these questions be 
asked and that the scientists abide 
cur questions. Let them stay on the 
siage now until the fina! curtain is rung 
down, whether in dawn or in darkness. 
And Jet the audience be a global audi- 
ence from which none is excluded. 

Have the Russians heard this propo- 
sal? Let us make sure by broadcasting 
its substance in all the languages spoken 
tack of the iron curtain that divides us 


intolerably from Russia and her satel- 


lites. Jf this proposal is not satisfac 


tory, what do the Russians propose ine 
stead? Let them answer, and Jet us be 
sure, too, that their answer is heard 


by all men everywhere. Henry Wallace, 
spokesman for the Comimon Man—Wal- 
will want this, will he noi? And 
Senator Pepper and Joe Davies. Jet 
them say so, then, and quickly. Or at 
Jeast Jet them say something. 


lace 


in concluding the presentation of their 
pian, the scientists hope mildly that it 
“may even contribute to the solution of 
Indeed it 
Indeed it must, else why bother 
with it? And why not erect Interna- 
Authorities that will the 
problems of Hunger, and Ignorance, and 
Tyranny as well? 


the problem of war itself.” 
anay. 


tional solve 


These are fit tasks for other groups 
ef scientists and technicians. Let them, 
ioo, be brought on the stage to abide 
our questions. Does the world today 
possess the resources, natura] and tech- 
nological, wherewith to give every man, 
woraan and child now alive enough to 
eat? Most competent food scientists be- 
lieve that it does. Few doubt that, given 
2 mobilization of men and resources 
less formidable than the $2,000,000,000 
Manhattan Project, we could in a few 











Woke Up, Mr. Engineer 
Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor 








years ensure an 


adequate food supply 


for all people everywhere. 


our 


Must ignorance and censorship shackle 


hopes and brew forever the old 


poisonous broth of fear and suspicion? 


Let 


the educators and the broadcasters 


answer that one. 


the First 


On the wide front of 
Freedom we have just begun 


io fight. Jf we fight hard enough and 
long enough, all the other freedoms will 
follow. 

This, ] think, is the kind of reception 


that. the yveport of the Secretary of 
State’s Committee on Atomic Energy 
merits. Applause. Unsparing criticism. 


The widest possible publicity. 
cries of “Move!” and “Better!” 


And loud 








SOCIALIST REVIVAL IN ITALY? 


By Vanni B. Montana 


A: the convention of the Italian 


Socialist. Party held in Florence from 
April 11 to 17 Pietro Nenni was elect- 
ed president of the party and Ivan 
Matteo 
tary. 


Lombardo was elected secre- 
This may signalize a turning 
point for Italian democracy. 
Nenni, as general secretary, had 
been the chief executive of the Social- 
ist Party. At the convention his reso- 


lution, favoring close collaboration 
with the Communists as a step toward 
fusion, received the support of dele- 
gates representing 338,346 members 
A resolution favoring joint action o: 
specific issue but placing limitations 


on collaboration and stressing the 


independence of the Socialist Party 
and its democratic nature, got 500,062 
votes. It was sponsored by Ignazi« 
Silone, Sandro Pertini, and the ‘“So- 
cialist Initiative” group led by Mette« 
Matteoti and Zagari. A third resolu- 
tion, sponsored by the “Critica So- 
group led by Giuseppe Fara- 
Saragat, 
ete., recived the 
support of 83,761; it was even more 


ciale” 


velli, Giuseppe Giuseppe 


Modigliani, Corsi, 
anti-Communist than the second reso- 
lution. 

The office of general secretary 
which Nenni had held was abolished 
A new post was created for him; as 
president of the party he will possess 
far less power than formerly. What 
happened at the convention was that 
Nenni’s pro-Communist policy was 
defeated and he was kicked upstairs 
to an honorary position. He will pre- 
side over meetings but will have no 
executive authority. This means that 
Nenni has been honored for his con- 
tribution toe the anti-Fascist Under- 
ground struggle since 1921—a 
served recognition. 

The Nenni group had hoped to elect 
Rodolfo Morandi or another of their 
friends to the secretaryship. Bui 
Silone did not approve and Morandi 
quarreled with Nenni just before the 
convention. As secretary, Ivan Matteo 
Lombardo of Milan will be the real 
leader of the party. He was in Wash- 
ington on an official mission in his 
capacity as Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce and Industry while the conven- 
tion was being held in, Florence. 
When he read the news in the Amer- 
ican press he was astonished. He had 
received congratulatory cables which 
had puzzled him. 

Lombardo stresses the idea that 
“Socialism” without freedom is totali- 
tarianism. He was one of the signers 
of the Critica Sociale group’s anti- 
Nenni resolution and is adamantly 
opposed to fusion with the Commun- 
ists or even steps in that direction. 

A cable to Luigi Antonini from 
John Gelo, now on a relief mission i: 
Italy, informed us that Giuseppe 
Saragat nominated Lombardo for the 
secretaryship. The party executive 
will have 14 merebers, equally divided 
between fusionists and anti-fusionists, 
whereas under Nenni the leadership 
was dominated by his friends. This 
is a significant change. The advocates 


de- 


of false “unity” with Communists 
sustained a set-back if not a decisive 
Now Italian Socialist 
Party can appeal to the people as an 


democratic 


the 


defeat. 


independent and force. 


This is also a blow to the monarchists 
the 
and the 


of a totalitarian Janus, and 


who had warned Italians that 


Communists Socialists were 
iwo faces 
ihat the alternative to the monarchy 

as a Communist-controlled republic. 
Now ihe people can vote positively 


olivaied by hope and not negatively 


motivated by fears. 
One possible consequence of the 
defeat of Nenni’s policies may be that 


ihe Action Party will merge with the 
Socialisis, making the party the main 


focus of democratic aspirations of the 
ew Staly 
Palmire Togliatti (Ercoli) was at- 


March issue of Les 
Cahiers du Comimunisme as an agent 


facked in the 


of Italian imperialism. This vitriolic 
denunciation of the Italian Communist 
the French Communist 
journal, which has become the organ 
of ihe Comintern, may foreshadow 
ihe expulsion of Togliatti as a similar 
aiticle one year ago attacking Earl 
Browder ted to his expulsion from 
the American CP. 


boss in 


Jacques Duclos told the executive 
committee of the French Communist 
Party on April 20 that Trieste must 
yo tc Yugoslavia. On April 22 the 
Jtalian Communists issued a declara- 
that they “are unanimous in 
fighting any rebirth of Italian na- 
tionalism, but they are also unanimous 
in hoping that a solution of the 
Trieste question will be found which 
will be different from that indicated 
by the French Communists.” 

The Jtalian Communists further re- 
jected the demand for reparations 
Italy raised by Moscow and 
supported by the French party. 

Jf Togliatti had supported Yugo- 
slavia’s claim for Trieste and Russia’s 
demand for reparations, the Italian 
Communist Party would long ago 
have been wrecked. When Italian 
Stalinists even suggested at meetings 
that Trieste should be international- 
ized they were booed by the audience. 

The Italian branch of the Comintern 
had not become fully Bolshevized. 
Togliatti has resorted to rank oppor- 
tunism in building a strong political 
roachine. Furthermore, in 1928 he 
was in opposition to Stalin, though 
Jater he denounced his colleagues to 
Stalin. Therefore it seems quite possi- 
ble that Togliatti may be expelled, 
which might result in a split. 

The acquisition of Trieste by Yugo- 
slavia, a totalitarian nation complete- 
Jy dorninated by Moscow, is of crucial 
importance in the aggressive plans 
of Soviet imperialism. Hence Stalin 
is mobilizing his Comintern to force 
the Italian branch to betray Italy’s 
national. interests. Whether Togliatti 
capitulates or not, this will at least 
weaken .the Italian Communist Party 
and may result in a split—which will 
be cause of rejoicing for all democrats. 
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Liberalism and “Spiritual” Values 
Review by MORROE BERGER 


VALUES FOR SURVIVAL. 
314 pages. $3.00. 


By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1946. 


this one by Lewis Mumford avoids this shortcoming. The essays in Values for 


M OST collections of essays make books that are too rambling and diffuse, but 


Survival concentrate rather on a few points which are hammered home so 
incessantly that the reader feels he has been subjected to an intense intellectual and 


emotional battering for a few hours. 


This feeling is ample evidence of Mumford’s stern purpose and literary effec- 
tiveness. He has the moralist’s seriousness, the prophet’s uncompromising nature. He 


spares no-one’s cherished beliefs (not even what were once his own) and never tires of 


warning us that the atomic age requires that we unhesitatingly scrap all outworn ideas, 


that we must think and act from the “humanistic” 


techniques and the machine. 


standpoint rather than as slaves to 


In these deeply emotional essays Mumford discusses the “corruption of liberalism,” 


the meaning of World Wars I and II, the consequences of the release and use of atomic 


energy, and the present responsibility of 
teachers. Finally he reprints four “letters 
to Germans” written at the request of 
the Office of War Information. 

One of Mumford’s 


in this book is that liberalism has been 


dominant themes 


corrupted by our reliance upon science 
to the neglect of “spiritual values.” Our 
respect for science and our assumption 
that men are rational has led to serious 
errors of judgment and emphasis. Rather 
than rule out emotion, we should welcome 
some of its heat in order to raise our 
moral temperatures. We must give our 
self-control and moral nature a chance 
now to catch up with progress in the 
physical sciences. 

Mumford establishes thus a false op- 
position between science and what he 
likes to call “spiritual” or “humanistic” 
values. He tends to identify scientific 
progress with the development of capital- 
ism (a popular notion these days among 
“social-minded” natural scientists), but 
in view of the long history of scientific 
endeavor and achievement such an 
identification is unwarranted. It cor- 
responds in a way to the deprecation of 
“bourgeois liberalism” because it is said 
to be an outgrowth of capitalist ideology. 
The implication in both examples is that 
what seems to have grown with capital- 
ism is somewhat suspect even if it looks 
good on the surface. I am sure that 
Mumford, who in his other books shows 
an admirable grasp of social and intel- 
lectual history, knows all this; but per- 
haps he has been applying too much emo- 
tional heat to his own thinking 

Elaborating his attack upon current 
tendencies, Mumford berates us for our 
moral laxity and our spiritual flounder- 
ing. Here he is on somewhat firme: 
ground, for mankind is always in some 
degree guilty of such charges. Today we 
seem to be a little more guilty than 
usual. We are no longer even surprised 
by what once would have deeply shocked 
human beings. So long have we wallowed 
in the mire of amorality, says Mumford, 
that not only do we think it unscientific 
to label things “good” or “bad,” but we 
are now not even 


capable of judging 


things in terms of such standards. We 
must stop seeking sensual pleasures and 
begin to restrain ourselves individually. 
This is the road to regeneration (1 al 
most said redemption) 


* 


Moumrorp directs us to follow a dit 


ficult path. If we stray, the end is upon 
us: “In the race between education and 
catastrophe ... we can already see the 
finish line, At the moment catastrophe 
is in the lead.” His prescription, how- 
ever, suffers from the vagueness of all 
high moral strictures and of their ignor- 
ance of the less obviously noble main- 
springs of human conduct which car 
nonetheless produce noble deeds. Pro- 
phets have been better noted for their 
predictions of doom than for their under- 
standing of human behavior. At the risk 
of uttering a liberal truism that Mum- 
ford may think is evidence of the very 
misplacement of emphasis that he wants 
to combat, I should like to point out that 
most people seem somehow to acquire a 
certain measure of moral norms, and 


10 





that these norms are best revealed in 
their conduct when they have a little 
Worldly 
possessions and their pursuit, of course, 


economic security and leisure. 


often lead to sensuality. Yet there is 
little doubt that people are better dis- 
posed toward accepting moral responsi- 
bilities of the kind Mumford thinks they 
must accept if they look up for a moment 
from their labor to make a living. It is 
true that we have the means for raising 
the materia) welfare of all of us, but it 
is quite a step from the possibility to 
the accomplishment, and it is on this 
point that we can use suggestions. In 
this book, at least, Mumford ignores this 
aspect of the problem of morality. He 
would make perfect saints of us in one 
broad leap heavenward even while most 
of us are still trying to achieve a modi- 
cum of merely human dignity on earth. 
To all this Mumford might answer that 
the times call for such lofty morality, 
and that this is the “price of survival.” 
He may be right. But if we do survive 
(and I give ourselves a better chance 
than Mr. Mumford is willing to give us) 
I suspect we’ll survive as human beings 
who are not much more moral than we 
are now. Being a perfectionist, despite 
his attack upon those whom he calls 
perfectionists, Mumford is constantly 
dissatisfied with the state of our moral 
health. For years he has been castigat- 
ing us bitterly, for our own good, of 
course, in an effort to make us “sacrifice.” 
Just what we must sacrifice is not clear 
enough; Mumford’s context surelv sug- 
gests that it will have to be something 
more than our cherished beliefs, but he 
is otherwise eloquently vague. 
Mumford is undoubtedly a good influ- 
ence in many respects. He aims high, 
and does so deliberately. The prophet 
has his place, certainly, 
not to deny it to him. But we ought also 
to understand that the prophet 


and we ought 


tends to 
overlook the lights among the shadows. 
Not all liberals are guilty of the charges 
he levels, and he should do them the 
justice of naming names. There are the 
liberals who sign every statement mailed 
to them by Communist front organiza- 
tions, and there are other less voluble 
liberals who, like Charles A. Beard, John 
Dewey, Robert M. Maclver, Thorstein 
Veblen, Morris R. Cohen, Franz Boas 
(up to a certain regrettable point in his 
long life) and many more, continued to 
provide the intellectual and_ scientific 
basis for the liberal faith. Mumford was 
once a popular liberal of the first variety, 
but he is becoming a follower of the 


second. 


In Short: A film of the life of Samuel 
Gompers is said to be in the works.... 
Gert Stein’s new play opened in Pase- 
dena. ... John Hersey, 20th Century- 
Fox, Publisher Knopf, Paul Osborn, 
playwright, ete., have a suit on their 
hands. Seems the real Major Joppolo of 
A Bell for Adano does not quite share 
the critics’ opinion of the book. The 
added imaginary love scenes with Tina 
are causing him trouble since he is a 
happily married man. 


British-American Collaboration 


Review by ALBERT HALAS! 
RIVAL PARTNERS. America and 
Britain in the Postwar World. By 
Keith Hutchison. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1946. 262 pages. 
$2.00. 


Tus book, written in support of 
American-British economic cooperation, 
merits the widest attention. It shows 
a firm grasp of essentials, its style is 
lucid, vigorous and imaginative and the 
whole book is extremely well balanced. 

Hutchison «ttempts to Cemonstrate that 
both countries are in the same boat. 
Their needs are basically similar. Neither 
of them is an aggressive nation in the 
sense that it looks to conquest as a 
means to increase its wealth or power. 
They had better not pull in opposite 
directions, but should tackle the dangers 
confronting vur world in continued part- 
living up to their great re- 
sponsibility towards peaceful economic 
development and welfare. 

Speaking of Britain—which he likens 
to old brandy as against America which 
is “champagne”—Hutchison stresses the 
highly developed sense of public service 
in that country, the high degree of basic 
unity and the ability to combine social 
stability with social] experiment. The 
advent of Laber to power in Britain 
means a new attempt to operate a mixed 
economy, and Hutchison vigorously op- 
contention that we “either 
must shun all planning like the plague 


nership, 


poses the 


or be prepared to extend it down 
last nickel candy bar.” The real evil iy 
planning for sectional interest; ns 
people tend to see the woods Solely jn 
terms of their individual trees,” To eng 
planning for sectional interest, there 
must be planning in the interest of the 
whole community in the USA and ele. 
where. 

Domestic employment policies ate 
urged as a prerequisite to a Peacefylly 
expanding world trade: “As long as the 
fear of depression overhangs America, 
there can be no hope of cutting through 
the tangle of special privileges.” 

The present plight of England, “whig 
has suffered an economic Dunkerguyy x 
the price of victory,” and must my 
“export or die”; the thorny problems 
which emperil the partnership of Ame. 
ica and England: trade barriers, ihe 
present “raw deals” in raw materials 
the conflicting interests of internation 
transports; the problems involved i 
international monetary policies and jp 
the -postwar development of backway 
particularly of India ay 
are outlined with extreme ¢p. 
ciseness. 

Hutchison’s eloquent plea for a 
American loan to England, the refyy| 
of which would, at best 


countries, 
China, 


» lead to seriously 
strained relations between the two com. 
tries and, at worst, would entail th 
organizing of rival blocs engaged in 
economic warfare, is highly topical 
this moment. 





Life of a Plain Chinese 


EARTHBOUND CHINA. A Study of 
Rural Economy in Yunan, by Hsiao- 
Tung Fei, Professor of Sociology, Na- 
tional Yunan University and Chih-I 
Chang, Lecturer in Sociology, National 
Yunan University; Revised English 
Edition Prepared in Collaboration with 
Paul Cooper and Margaret Park Red- 
field, University of Chicago Press. 
XV 319 pages. 


Tuis book is an excellent study of 
Chinese peasants. Professor Fei and 
Chang give a picture of the life of a 


plain Chinese, a self-sufficient peasant, 


who works with archaic tools, and keeps 
smiling, in spite of his hard struggle in 


the overpopulated country—400 person 
to the square mile. He carries on a hom 
industry—basket and paper production 
to supplement his modest income, bi 
on the other hand, people who mak 
money in industry buy more and mon 
land, and make the situation of the pea 
ants even more tragic. It is a refresh 
ing book, after volumes of overnight al 
simplified “inside stories from Chin’ 
Moreover, it is a book important al 
interesting to every student of social al 
fairs, especially to a student of peasett 
problems. In the study of Far Eastem 
agrarian problems this book deserves the 
same place which Doreen Warrine’ 
Economics of Peasant Farmings 
taken in the study of peasant problems 
of Eastern Europe. FC. 





HARPER (Business) Books of Interest 
to NEW LEADER Readers 





evidence of the capacity of 
democratically and to handle 
common sense.” 


California. 


leged groups. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 


Its origin and development 


story of the beginning, 
labor organization. As Professor 
“The record of this union affords 
Negroes to run a large union 





By BRAILSFORD R. BRAZEAL. Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Dean of Men, Morehouse College 

This book is the record of one of the most interesting and least 
known labor organizations in 
struggle of the American Negro to secure recognition in the world 
of organized labor and tells the 
and present activities of this 
Wolman says in his Foreword, 


United States. It relates the 


growth 


relations with employers wit 


$3.00 


THE WAR ON 
MALNUTRITION AND 
POVERTY 


The role of Consumer Co-operatives 
J. MURRAY LUCK, Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford University, 


Never before has the result of research into poverty, with its con- 





sequences in malnutrition, been set forth so completely to show 
the need of higher levels of food consumption among underprivi- 
Here is a challenging approach to the problem 
with attention centered on how the cooperative societies can help 
appreciably to offset the conditions of malnutrition and, at the 
same time, develop the cooperative movement. $2.50 


Available at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 EST 33rd ST., New York 16, N.¥ 
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fo the Editor: 







jines. 





power, creating 


iv Jranian oil 

edayJranian oi! Is on Z 

— geeurity Council will have to face. 
e 


rough controversy, 
terms of the oil 
| i yiew, 
Whiet ints of vi 7 
Jue a om in the world today, but not with 
af nations 
} TOW respect to the oil 
lems Me serves of nations. 
If we are to believe the apologists for 


production and re- 


. i the Russians, it vould seem that the 
oe Russians are short of oil; that without 
ition ME Iranian oi] Russia could not carry out its 
ed ingame pole as a great dation. However, if we 
ind ine eramine the official publications of the 
ward MEE Soviet Union we find statements such as 

1 an MM the following: 

@ toy. “The mineral 
USSR are among the richest in the 
world. According to data submitted 

ie to the 1958 Geological Congress, the 

refusal oil reserves of the Soviet Union were 
riouly HE then estimated at 4,679,000,000 tons, 

' more than half the world’s reserve of 


esources of the 


) COUN. . 39 7 1 
‘ mineral liquid fuel. (From the /n- 
at Mt trmation Bulletin published by the 
ged i Soviet - Embas Vol. VI, No. 24, 
ical i Me March 12, 1946.) 
How can we ex} lain the very real con- 
mn ME tradiction? The vation that possesses 
the largest notential oil reserves in the 
persons world ig wou yaged in exrtorting an 
8 hone Iranian oil « 
ction~ The article ir he [Information Bul- 
ne, bu Ietin goes on to sa that even e@reater 
) make deposits have been dis ‘overed between 
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the Volga and the Urals during the war. 


We are told at the Soviet Union 





has large coal deposits. From the ex- 
ght ani verience of the war we learned that coal 
China" 
ant and 
cial at ge of oil in the USSR. he Soviet Un- 
pease RD ion has more © eserves in comparison 
Eastern 
rves the 
arrine?'s 
igs bau 
problems 
FS. 


can be used to make synthetic oi! in time 


of national necessity. There is no short- 





ther size and population than any other 
funtry in the world. 
If we were to assume that the neces- 


of Russia's extorting [ranian oil at 





the point of a bayo ; brought about 


ty Russia’s inabilit to exploit her own 




















Oil and Peace 
From CHESTER J. CIVIN 


HAT Oil and Peace do not mix easily is apparent from the daily newspaper head- 
The history of oil has long been a history of friction among nations. It has 
been a source of irritation since man first discovered that oil was a new source of 
new modes of travel and more effective means to wage war. It is so 
is on the front pages. It is one of the major problems that the UN 


Although reams of paper have been used to justify all sides in this particular 
: no one has bothered to examine the basic physical situation involved in 
itself. It has been examined at great length with respect to political 
with respect to international and power conceptions of the roles of 





On the basis of oi! production, the 
USSR is in a secure position and can 
claim no inequity. The recent acquisition 
of control of Rumaniar. oi! adds a yearly 
productive capacity of over 25,000,000 
barrels of oil to the Soviet Union’s 275,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Russia can only consider herself in- 
secure with regard to oil (and only on 
a production basis, i. e., barrels above 
ground), if she considers the productive 
capacities of the United States and 
Britain as one and the same. The ac- 
quisition of an Iranian oil concession 
could have comparatively little effect 
upon the vast disproportion of produc- 
tive capacities. Jf we consider oil re- 
serves, the Soviet claims are completely 
without foundation in fact, since Russia, 
by her own statement, possesses more 
than half the world’s Inown veserves, 

Since it seems clear that the Soviet 
Union's claim of inequity in the control 
of Iranian oil has little relation to her 
own productive capacity and potential, 
it becomes necessary to seek another ex- 

ee 
] 


planation of her willingness to risk the 


distrust and fear of her former allies- 
in-war, in order to obtain a concession 
from Iran. It is obvious that Russia can 
only equal the combined productive ca- 


pacity of the United States and Britain 


if she efficiently exploits her own 
enormous reserves, 
The Soviet Union’s only conceivable 


purpose in seeking concessions from Iran 
is to deny the use of [ran’s production 
to the British. The Russian claim is an 
open move in a game we have come to 

It has been so 
regardéd by the British. It could wreck 
the UNO, and has already destroyed the 
good-will the Russians built up in blood 
on the Eastern 


know as Power Politics. 











ront through the ter- 
rible sacrifices of her peop] Let us 
E s 

hope that agreement among the three 
most powerful nations of he world will 
be able to overcome the temptations of 
Power Politics and Oil. and prove that 
Oil and Peace do mix! 








natlnae Whasen 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 








TT egy " would have to examine 
woe Me eT present oil producti According 
the 1946 World Almanuc, the Soviet 
Union prod 75,000,000 Larrels of 
i] in 1944. British-controlled fields pro- 
duced 173,000,000 barrels of oil. The 
largest single producer in group is 
aa Iran with 102,000,000 Is, of which 
‘good part may be regarded as Ameri- 
(an, 
Atombomb is More Than 
To the Editu, : 
W: didn’t pu ie ‘arl before the 
lrse” in the pa t of New Hampshire 
Mere 1 was bo joubt if they do 
Mn Hanover. Lewis Mumford has writ- 
miso many good things that I hate to 
Mhim take that attitude in regard to 
me atomic bomb. It’s the old story 
Popes object ng to cross-bows and 
Mights condemning gunpowder. There 
#t0 more sense in going back to TNT 
“nto bows and arrows. 
War, not its latest nstrument for 
ass destruction, is the offender. That’s 
ave Must be stopped. If wars are to 
nnue, why not finish them in hours 
Minutes instead of turning all “four 
semen of e Apocalpse” loose on 
umanity for wv five years? If 
imford is wo1 ied about the 1,500 
Romie bombs (presumably “Model T”) 
‘eh Congressman Delacy says we now 
ness, let's give them to the world 
~ Pending general disarmament, 
~ Police should certainly be better 
“wipped than any armed forces of @ 
N.Y. Non-hoodlum, Mumford wouldn't ex- 





=t city “cops” armed with clubs to be 
tted against ga 
fins? 





gsters toting machine- 








27, 1946 


For all bomb scientists have said in 
One World or None, or elsewhere, I 
strongly suspect that Mumford deems 
the atomic bomb “only another weapon,” 
not the one thing which will compel 
mankind to keep the peace after re- 
ligion and moral precepts have miser- 
ably failed. 

New York. 


The Importance of Geography 

From HUGH RUSSEL FRASER 
To the Editor: 

J. C. Rich, in his article “Water on 
Troubled Oils,” twice vefers to Secre- 
tary Byrnes as a “mid-Westerner.” 
Presumably, he thinks South Carolina is 
located west of the Mississippi River. 

Is any more proof needed that we 
are not teaching the simple facts of 
geography — much less history -— in or 
schools? Obviously, Mr. Rich must be 
a product of Teachers College, Columbia. 
The odds are also, he is violently op- 
posed to the teaching of the funda- 
mental facts of either American history 
or geography! The type is sc very, very 
familiar. 


Wage 


Increases .and Inflation 


Rejoinder from ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


To the Editor: 


Azza P. LERNER’S writings are 
usually distinguished by an admirable 
power of analysis. But in his contribu- 
tion to the debate on “How to Create 
Adequate Purchasing Power” — in The 
New Leader of April 13 — 1 missed 
somewhat this great gift of his. He 
maintains that the present economic 
situation is characterized by an_ infla- 
tionary pressure resulting from an ex- 
cess of purchasing power and mentions 
in this connection the pressure of work- 
ers for higher wages. Although he does 
not claim that the excess of purchasing 
power is the result of wage increases, 
the reader is tempted to read even this 
assertion between the lines. But Lerner 
has in any event misjudged the effects 
of the present wage increases. 

The fact that there is at present an 
excess not only of purchasing power, 
but also of effective demand is undenia- 
ble. The excess of purchasing power 
was accumulated during the war by 
both producers and consumers when the 
production of durable goods for civilian 
use was largely discontinued; the pro- 
portion of consumer incomes and of 
business gross profits normally used for 
the purchase of durable consumer and 
capital goods went into war bonds and 
other savings. The moment the war was 
over, part of these savings appeared in 
the markets looking eagerly for goods 
that had been missing for years. This 
piled-up demand could not be met by the 
current production which was but slowly 
resumed. 

This huge disproportion between ef- 
fective demand for and supply of durable 
goods which is at the root of the infla- 
tionary pressure was due in any event, 
and quite regardless of the trend of 
wages. It cannot even be maintained 
that the wage increases have strength- 
ened this demand; the over-all effect of 
the wage raises may have even been the 
opposite. If there were any adverse ef- 
fects of the wage boosts, they must have 
been very diluted, especially if compared 
with the huge accumulated purchasing 
power of the entire nation. The total 
number of employes in non-agricultural 
establishments can be estimated at about 
26,000,000; but the number of employes 
who have received wage increases since 
V-J Day has been estimated at only 
9,000,000 in the recent report of Recon- 
version Director Snyder. 


Moreover, most of the wage increases 
only restored more or less the normal 
proportions between wages, business 
profits and government-take which had 
been distorted by the war economy Busi- 
ness profits during the war were swollen 
quite out of proportion tc wages, but the 
bulk of these profits was appropriated 
by the government through excess profit 
taxes. After the war business profits 
showed hardly any signs of abatement, 
but the excess profits tax was repealed. 
If in this situation wage rates had de- 
mained stable, net profits after taxes 
would have grown excessively and would 
have further enhanced the excess demand 
for durable goods, while the workers’ 
incomes would have been too low to 
sustain an adequate demand for non- 
durable consumer goods. 

To the extent, then, that wage in- 
creases restored the proper proportion 
between wages and profits, their effects 
were favorable from the point of view 
of purchasing power and effective de- 
mand, It is different with that part of 
the wage ‘raises that could not be ab- 
sorbed by producers and dealers. In this 
respect Lerner’s views are warranted, 
but again the numerical proportions 
should not be overlooked. Not only have 
75 percent of all employees received no 
wage increases at all, but most of the 
wage raises that were received could 
easily be absorbed, causing, as they did, 
increases in operating costs of only 2 to 
4 percent while at the same time business 
taxes were substantially reduced. What 
had to be shifted to consumers was thus 
a very small percentage of the wage in- 
creases of a small proportion of workers, 
The inflationary effect of this tiny por- 
tion of the aggregate wage increase was 
doubtless far overcompensated for by the 
propitious effects of the rest of the wage 
increases, 

To correct Lerner’s statement does not 
mean to ignore the problem of the limits 
of wage increases in a full-employment 
economy which he raises. In the same 
issue of International Postwar Problems 
(January, 1946) in which he discussed 
this problem, I also made a contribution 
to it (“Wage Policy and Full Employ- 
ment”) which sought a solution along 
similar lines as he did. But to admit that 
this problem exists and to search for a 
solution does not imply that the present 
wage increases have generally exceeded 
the sound limits of wage raises in a full- 
employment economy, 





Is Mumford Right on German Literature ? 


From ERWIN G. GUDDE 


Vo the Kditur. 


Tue Saturday Review of Literature 
published a “letter” written by Lewis 
Mumford to a German writer. When I 
read this article, | was sure that any in- 
telligent reader would take it for what 
it is worth and forget it. All the more 
astonished was I when I noticed that 
The New Leader of March 16, 1946, too, 
had given Mumford a chance to show his 
lack of knowledge of German literature. 
When Mumford says (in his first article): 
“J waited to hear from Germany the 
voice of a Milton, the voice of a Victor 
Hugo, the voice of a Whitman speaking 
to the German people with the tongue 
of an ancient prophet ...” he seems to 
he ignorant of the fact that under the 
Nazi terror such raising of the voice 
would have been tantamount to suicide 
(as it still is in Eastern Europe under 
Stalin), and that such sacrifice would 
have been entirely useless because the 
German people would never have heard 
the voice. Worse ignorance is shown by 
Mr. Mumford when he indicts German 
liierature in its entirety, past and 
present. I believe that I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that in no other litera- 
ture have the ideals of humanity, free- 
dom, and tolerance been expressed as 
often and as forcefully as in German 
literature. And as to the lack of national 
self-criticism of which Mr. Mumford ac- 


cuses German literary men, 1 advise him 
to study German literature of exactly 
a century ago and have some one trans- 
late for him a few poems of Longfellow’s 
friend, Freiligrath, or any other of the 
great number of political poets of the 
period before the revolution of 1848, 
However, such literary controversies can 
not be settled by public debates. We can 
not do anything if Mumford persists in 
his belief that the chief aim of German 
literature was glorification of Prussian- 
ism and intellectual preparation for the 
advent of Mr. Schickelgruber and his 
cohorts. We can, however, show surprise 
that periodicals of the high standard of 
of The New Leader and the Saturday 
Review of Literature take pleasure in 
publishing such articles. " 
California. 


CATHOLIC CANONS 


From J. M. B. 
To the Editor: 


Ivan Molek wrote that the canons of 
the Catholic Church command all heretics 
to be punished by death. Horror of hor- 
rors! Could we ask Mr. Molek to point 
out the exact canon or canons which so 
threaten? Or has someone these gentle 
spring days been pulling his leg? 

New York. 






N.¥Y.C. Opera Co. Opens Spring Season Mayer 


_— @LASZLO HALASZ TO 


McCrea and Barbara Britton DIRECT ALL PERFORMANCES | At Pali Park | 
Joel McCrea a AT CITY CENTER t Palisades Park | 

The New York City Opera Com- % 
pany’s spring season wil] open at 
the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, 131 West 55th 
St., on Thursday evening, May 9, 
fortified with the heaviest mail 
order sale in the company’s career. 

































Ray Milland 


oe 


New voices of excellent quality 
and great interest; new roles for 
highly favored members of pre- 
vious companies, and new produc- 
tions have been merged by Laszlo 
|Halasz, artistic and music di- 
rector, with those singere and 
operas which proved most popular 
in last fall’s extremely successful 
season. 
















The opening week’s five produc- 
tions will have no less than ten 
debuts of musical importance. In 
Verdi's “Rigoletto,” Rosemarie 
Brancato will be heard singing hei 








Enoch Light and His Orchestra 
first “Gilda’ in New York and the| Will appear at Palisades Park this 













| 
| 
very popular Eugene Conley in his Saturday and Sunday. | 
first performance as the Duke,.|o— : aerte 
“Rigoletto,” too, will prese nt tO @\ also make his bow to an American |! 
New York opera audience, for the/ aydience. Mr. Mascherini is con- | 
first time, Jame 3 Pease, bass- sidered Italy’s finest baritone andj _ 
baritone winner of the Metropoli-|is heing brought to this country by | Star of the Academy Awami qimg 
tan Auditions in 1943, and re-|Colymbia Concerts. “The Lest Weekend” which stay 





jeently released from the Army in The third debut “La Boheme” ; for a fourth week at the Broskip 
|which he served for three years ill ‘ a wane “7 Al; “Ril on ae Paramount. 
Stars of “The Virginian”, the new technicolor feature at the as a flying fortress pilot, who will will be that of = - “ 
Paramount Theatre. be heard in two other productions Brazilian soprano who comes to) a 
— — this country highly recommended. | “Pirates of Penzance,” which @, 
Thomas P. Martin will be the con-| Bryden has staged, and will 
ductor of the Eugene Bryden-! sent Virginia MacW atters, bf 
























opening week. Two other favorites 


SIGNS OF SPRING for a fourth week at the Brooklyn | in this production are Ivan Petroff, 


ramount Theatre, Flatbush and| whose Rigolettos have won critical 















































> 
The Big Show: Ringling Brothers ae valle Lacitaien thmeehodl the auntie staged production. uate of Broadway musicals, tole 
avd Barnum and Bailey: Th Milland play ng the role which | and Rosalind Nadell, who has not Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride,” first New York opera audienee 
Cireus. Madison Square Garden. won for him the “Academy Award! been heard at City Center since |? popular holdover from last fall, Sunday evening, _May 12, wil 
Year after year, as welcome as|4. 1945's best actor, 3 seen in|1944. Mr Halasz will conduct | will be presented Saturday eve - | bring the season’s first “Carmen” 
maple sap, the city’s signal to|«The Lost Weekend” as Don Bir-|the production staged by Leopold | Bing, May 11. P with Winifred Heidt in the th 
spring is the circus in the Garden.| 4m, an intelligent young man of | Sachse. | The first matinee of the season, role and Mr. Pease making t% 
It changes in no essential respect !s3 whose desire for whiskey is the | On Friday evening, May 10, Mr, | Sunday, May 12, will bring debut as “Escamillio.” 
which is quite as it should be:|/theme of this much-praised mo- | Pe ase will be heard again in Pue-| ~~ ee ‘ 
to go back to the old familiar | tig, picture, Jan Wyman, Philip | ¢ ini’s “La Boheme,” in which Enzo | he * 3 igre eet 
elepha and popcorn and freak rer Doris Dowling, Howard da| Mascherini, the first Italian star Para es # : (oe Glad 
and acrobats and clown We eX-| Silva and Frank Faylen are in the | to be imported since the war, will MOoOunt’s ;: ig, ol Opera Co 
a h year, to find the oe pei mal supporting characteriza- | —— ; 
thing ily “bigger and better.’ tins | 
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rh f post-war circus Lost Weekend,” certainly 
me S There is a d not a motion picture for chtieens| 3 IN FIN A 
, { ne Toylar parade the ) ‘pretty picture, It is} aster Sho ! * *. AT CAF 
ol e clow! ! ne ‘ing experience of a sensi-| — a $ we. 3 5 ; Startin: 


























sense ‘ inclu Adam na brought to the s reen | at the ( 
Smas! and in the flying tra-|with the forceful direction of Billy | ideeed. 
pe e mi t wing peagedl 50 _ Wild ’ ho also won one of the} until the fo 
saulting t from east and we coveted “Oscars” for his handling | h 
are ¢ ed by two othe Wingine lof th inforgettable theatrical NONEYMOON 
nor a south—lucky they don’t xpel ¢ is over and 
me at the equator! Some of the For he lighter side of the the morriage 
falls from the flying trapeze—the| Brookiv: Paramount program, 
only act that uses a net—seem| Olga San Juan is seen in a Techni-| 
certainly not put on to make the | color isical production, “Little 
le ip look hard Wi ‘ JOEL "MCRER -— oll 
I'he tivht-wire walkers are out — SONNY TUFTS with BARBARA BRIT 









Produced by Paul Jones - Directed by Stuart Glimors 
A Paramount Picture 


in force, from the gay Oriental, “DEVOTION” STAYS ON 
the lore. balance tolcar way up| A¥ STRAND THEATRS 
ane the Gusts val Gee tel “Devotion,” Warner Bros.’ drama 















































hold thei precariou perch two f the 19% century, begins its LE 

on bievels ride the x e. while on _ : er = ay the New York ale nila a oe 

a bar acro their shoulders stane Panne leacre, 

a third, balancing a chair on which| [a Lupino, Paul Henreid, Olivia : EDDIE BRACKEN 

n tre ling triumph the lady | de Havilland and Sydney Green- | ‘ ; e 

re-walker of the team! street star in the new film, based | with MARK STEVENS | ~ BOB EGERLY WEI 
Che traines va hors¢ ‘le-} upon the colorful lives of > : ples 

eee ee ee a ” ROSEMARY DeCAMP - HENRY MORGAN > THE ACROMANIACS 

iitra-violet effect s of the costumed Louis Pi ima and his orchestra |} ai WALLY BROWN a JUDGE | Exthe Added Affraction 

lassies in the darkene arenas, We head the accompanyir “in pe or | roduc y -necolh nag tot y Jonn Berry 1 JO e a LON IS 

expected the white toe of the yt : HNN 


at the Strand, featuring | DOORS OPEN 9AM 


patient pachydern suddenly to walists Lily and — 'C arol and | adedd 
shin But there w a gleam in| Jack Powers, comedy duo Joe and | oh PALACE 7. 
more than tne ey OL Ut ee 


the clown! Jane McKenna. and dancer — 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
fooruring PRANCEY LANE + TEX MULCAHY 
DON PALADINO 














Continuous - Midnight Show Every Night 
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Tues 
cake’ Save Seltnees & am a MRAMOUNT, 
you can ace it in the spring circus || METROPOLITAN 2884 LAST 2 WEEKS arty my snl 
as life, a twice as nat ral And , a S. HUROK presents 
every born child in the audience, \\ 
from four to twice forty, has had Si, ! Ballet Theatre 
a full time and a grand time when B F ! DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


he turns to the last of the side PS THE GREATEST IN 
shows, and follows the final arrow a, 
Th ; » & 


estes 5S" 1" RUSSIAN BALLET 


“LOST WEEKEND" IN 4th 


GENE TIERNEY 


Dragonwwick 


the plaudits of audiences in Para 8:30 (incl. Sun.) $1.20 to $4.80. Mat. Sat. & Sun., $1.20 to $3.60 Walter HUSTON a 
mount’s prize-winning victure, : . J 
n "The aon Sere nd” Ia pi stay bh 2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES Vincent PRICE : Glenn LANGAN 


‘ ALICIA MARKOVA - ANTON DOLIN 
allied RLV PARAMOUNT L/ ANDRE EGLEVSKY - NORA KAYE - ALICIA ALONSO 
Ray Milland continues to win y/ JOHN KRIZA ~. LUCIA CHASE -. JANET REED 














Written for the Screen and Directed by Joseph L. MANK’ 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX 
Special! — “MIGHTY MOUSE” In Technicolor 
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THEATRE PARTIES | “Ida tele - ~ Paul ‘Henreid 
Al) trade anions and ‘ra ||| Olivia de Havilland - Sydney Greenstreet 
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ternal organizations are re i} * ON STAGE *® 
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parties to do so through Ber 1] 

nard feinman. Manager of the || | ae D be V oO T I Oo NW’? LANE BROS. LEE SHERMAN 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL ||| * IN PERSON * Extra! CONNEE BOSWELL 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- |} || 
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all Me Mister” and the Circus Reviewed 





In San Carle Season of Opera 


% 


(oe Glade, mezzo soprano, 
Opera Company, 


who sings 
which opens its season at the Center Theater May Ist. 


“Carmen” with the San Carlo 





"IEGFELD FOLLIES” 

IN FINAL WEEK 

AT CAPITOL 

Starting its sixth and final week 
at the Capitol Theatre, MGM's | 
“Tegfeld Follies of 1946” will be 
flawed by “The Postman Always 
Rings Twice,” starring Lana Tur- 
nerand John Garfield, which bows 
in@ Thursday, May 2. 

MGM's film version of the James 
M. Cain best-seller is said to be 
a turbulent story of two people 
caught in a maeustrom of love, 
muMer, and ironic retribution. 
he supporting cast includes Cecil 
Kdaway, Hume Cronyn, Leon 
es Audrey Totter and Alan 
Red. The screen play comes from 
l pens of Harry Ruskin and 
Niven Busch. It was directed by 
ty Garnett and produced by 

Wilson. 


"MAGONWYCK" ENTERS 
WEEK AT ROXY 
“Dragonwyck,” presented by Dar- 
P. Zanuck and filmed by 20th 
‘atury-Fox from Anya Seton’s 
béteelling novel, will remain for 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 
Roxy Easter stage show, 
Metded by Jackie Miles and Con- 
Ss Beswell, also stays for a third 


Starring Gene Tierney in the 
m% of Miranda, with Walter 
Httton as her stern father, Vin-| 
at Price as Nicholas Van Ryn 

Glenn Langan as Dr. Jeff 
‘mer, “Dragonwyck” brings to 
he screen Miss Seton’s widely dis- 
ted book, amaeing the un- 
Ml tale of rapture and terror 
Binst th eanti-rent rebellion pe-} 
le neround of the early 19th 
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LOEW'S STATE 
lrene Bordoni, French 
stage, screen and 
Block and Sully, veteran 
ecy team, are the stars of the 
e show Loew’s State The 
e his week. 
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"THE WRGINIAN” HELD 
OVER AT PARAMOUNT 

“The Virginian,” Easter holiday 
screen attraction at the New York 
Paramount, starts a second week 
at that theatre. In this Techni- 
color pictprazation of the famous 
Owen Wiser story the stars are 
Joel McCrea, Brian Donlevy, Sonny 
Tufts and Barbara Britton. 

Heading the holiday in person 
show are Eddie Bracken and 
Johnny Long and his orchestra. 
Others in person include Bob 
Eberly, The Acromaniacs, Francey 
Lane, Tex Mulcahy 
Paladino. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS! 


“CARMEN JONES.” Operetta by 
Oscar Hammerstein II, from the 
opera by Meilhac and Halevy. 
Muste by George Bizet. Choreog- 
vaphy by Eugene Loring. Pre- 
sented by Billy Rose, At the 
City Center. 

In the course of its highly suc- 
cessful tour, “Carmen Jones” stops 
at the Cit yCenter to give New 
Yorkers a popular-priced taste of 
its delights. It remains an effec- 
tive transfer of the Spanish story 
to southern U. S. color and 
mood. 

The gay 
served the 
night, when 


cast have well 
the freshness of the 
prodiction brought Broadway a 
new treat. Through lavish scenes 
of merriment, of love and betrayal, 
the story mounts in intensity to 
the final prize fight and 
dramatic climax. “Melodrama” 
the right word, 
a play that is sung; and the sing- 
is delightful. Muriel Smith of 
original 
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Elton J. 
Cindy 
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Warren charm- 
Lou. Some of the 
company are new, in- 
Buck and _ Bubbles 
3efore sets off on its 
again, go and have a 
at “C Jones.” 
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spirit of the opening'! 
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historically, too: | 


company plays Car-! 
along with Napoleon Reed as| 
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“CALL ME MISTER.” Music and 
lyrics by Harold Rome. Sketches 
by Arnold Auerbach. Dances by 
John Wray. Costumes by Grace 
Houston. Directed by Robert H. 
Gordon. Presented by Melvyn 
Douglas and Herman Levin. At 
the National Theatre. 


Everyone was ready to welcome 
this show by G.I. men and women; 
and there are many reasons, be- 
yond its origin, why it should be 
liked. Dull and amateur moments 
spread through, especially in the 
music, the dancing and the girls; 
but there is more than merry 
taste of better things. 

The voice of Lawrence Winters, 
for an instance. He leads the car- 
load of soldier singers that give 
a spiritual quality to “Goin’ Home 
Train.” He sings the best song in 
the show: “Face on the Dime’— 
the shiny new dime. Who is per- 
petuated on the thousand dollar 
bill? Neither do I. But the four 
smallest coins have our four 
greatest presidents. Winters’, too, 
is the “Red Ball Express’”—song 
of the truck drivers for the serv- 
ices—with a wry thrust at civilian 
discrimination in its tail. (It’s 
good, on the stage, to the 
singers placed without color 
line.) 

Betty Garrett has to carry the 
feminine flag for both romance and 
comedy (though Paula Bene sings 
some sentimental songs, threading 
a love life through the revue). 
Betty falls badly with Rome’s 
clever lyrics of a cheap waitress 
left behind when the Army moves: 
“Little Surplus Me”; but she gives 
an astonishing performance as a 
grandmother in a Christmas cele-~ 
bration (sarcastic-like) on Park| 
Avenue, and a rollicking “South | 
America, Take It Away” song of 
good riddance hip-thrusting 
dances. 

The male merry-makers are 
headed by Jules Munskin of the 
pale blue irises, who romps amus- 
ingly through various G.I. skits, 
imitates a Senator from “Missa- | 
Inia” (the skit is banal, but 
song fun), and shows us how 
Maurice Evans—when he retires— 
can serve as a train-caller for the 
railroad. 

The 
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to 
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best dance number gives 
steps from uniform 
shops to peacetime clothing—and | 
some girlies follow suit. There’s 
some good male talen to be found 
in this up-and-down evening; 


through gay | 


| they'll do even better as they warm 


to Broadway. & i.e 


ENOCH LIGHT AND BAND 
AT PALISADES PARK 


Enoch Light and his orchestra 
will appear at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, New Jersey, this Satur- 
day and Sunday, April 27 and 28, 
playing for the twice daily free 
stage shows and for free dancing 
on both nighst. Featured with 
Light and his band is lovely Evelyn 
| Kent as vocalist, the famous Light 
| Brigade and the Ocarina Trio. As 
an extra special free attraction, 
Ben Mouton, aerialist, continues to 
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Fiatbush and De Kalb 


PARAMOUNT'S 


The Lost 
Weekend’ 


starring 


RAY MILLAND 
JANE WYMAN 


EXTRA! Olga Son Juan in 
“LITTLE WITCH” in Technicolor 
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At the Metropolitan Opera House 
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Theatre, which continues on to May 11th. 
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“Gentle, funny, rend 
hearted—it's grand!” 
“A superior fi film ORLD TELEGRAM 
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"Crosby i “™ = HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Bergman is radiantly 
beautiful” «+ me 
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Sregriil 
se BERGMAN 


in Leo McCarey’s 


with HENRY TRAVERS 
WILLIAM GARGAN 


Hear Bing Sing ! 
“Aren't You Glad You're You” 
“In the Land of Beginning Again” 
“Bells of St. Mary's” & others 

Reteased by RRO RADIO PICTURES. imc 


| mance in 


tgp 
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5th AVE. PLAYHOUSE 
HOLDS OVER BILL 

The 5th Avenue Playhouse 
holding over for a third week its 
current double feature French- 
Russian revival program consisting 
of Jean Gabin and Viviane Ro- 
“They Were Five” (La 
| Belle Equipe) directed by Julien 
Duvivier, and Sergei Eisenstein’s 


is 


, celebrated historical epie of medi- 
motor | eval 
lion} 


Russia, “Alexander Nevsky,” 
with musie by Serge Prokofieff. 
Both films have complete English 
titles. 





A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC - 44th W. of B'way 
Matinees _Thursdays and Saturdays 











The Musical Hit! 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2a 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - Joseph Buloft 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B'way 





Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
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O Mistress Mine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
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“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 
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National Bolshevism in Germany 


(Continued trom Page Seven) 
zones the cleavage in pol cy is widening 
into a gulf 


* * 


Tue Russians know what they want! 
They have a policy. Thi 
since been repeated by 
spondent —from Victor Bernstein to 
William Shirer—who believes that the 
Russians can do no wrong, and by every 
American columnist and commentator. 
What they fail to mention is the fact 
that in addition to tough-looking Rus- 
sians with sub-machine guns who are 
omnipresent, Moscow has ready-made 
political instruments — the Communist 
parties throughout the world — through 
which to enforce Stalin’s will. 

The-only political group in Germany 
which has one policy for the whole 
Reich (and which is the chief exponent 
of a centralized Reich) is ‘the KPD. 
Communists in the American, British 
and French zones speak the same lan- 
guage as their comrades in the Russian 
zone. With the active support of the 
Russians (Colonel Tulpjanow, Zhukov's 
chief aide, is in fact, if not in name, 
the guiding hand of the German Com- 
munist Party), they unceasingly exert 
pressure for organic unity between the 
SPD (Social Democratic Party) and the 
KPD. They terrorize and denounce as 


platitude has 


every corre- 


traitors to working-class unity all So- 
cialist leaders who oppose the merger, 
It takes a strong will to resist this type 
of pressure. 








Marshal Zhukov 


Moscow has declared a war of ex- 
termination against all those in Ger- 
many and in other parts of Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe who oppose Com- 
munism., The former Nazi concentration 
camps of Buchenwald and 
hausen have been 


Sachsen- 
reopened by the 
NKVD. As under the Nazis, the inmates 
are again Socialists and democratic men 
and women who dare to criticize Soviet 
policy in Germany. 

Moscow's reign of terror in its own 
zone as well as in Berlin (which is 
ostensibly administered by four powers 
but is actually under NKVD rule) is 
simply beyond the imagination of nor- 
mal men and women accustomed to 
democratic procedure. On the slightest 
suspicion of non-conformism, Socialists 
in the Russian zone, including Berlin, 
have been taken away from their homes 
at night by the NKVD and many of 
them have never been heard of since. 
I talked with political leaders living in 
the Russian zone who have gone through 
this experience. The SPD leader Gustav 
Dahrendorff had to be smuggled out of 
Berlin in a British plane because he 
conmmitied an unpardonable crime: he 
had the temerity to suggest that the 
question of a SPD-KPD merger should 
be submitted to a national plebiscite of 

e German Social Democratic Party. 
Otto Grotewohl, one of the Berlin SPD 
leaders “favoring” the merger, told me 
frankly: “Twelve years of concentration 
camps or underground 
enough in one life-time.” 

Russia’s strong-arm tactics are a sign 
of weakness rather than of strength. 
If free elections were held tomorrow in 
Germany, I doubt whether the KPD 
would receive more than ten percent of 
the popular vote. To begin with, the 


existence 1s 
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Germans who have had no difficulty in 
forgetting their own crimes against the 
peoples of Europe cannot forgive the 
Russians for stripping Germany of ma- 
chinery and livestock, for looting and 
raping the population. This, to be sure, 
is not the primary reason that prompts 
Social Democrats, Christian Democrats 
and other liberal and democratic per- 
sons to resist the advances of the Com- 
munist Party. In their case, the struggle 
is above all an ideological one: the old 
struggle between democracy versus to- 
talitarianism. 

But there is no doubt that the vast 
majority of the population would inter- 
pret a vote against the KPD as a vote 
against the Russians. This anti-Russian 
sentiment has permeated even the ranks 
of the KPD. In order to keep the Party 
togther, Walter Ulbricht and other Com- 
munist leaders have had to disguise 
their relationship to the Russians. Com- 
munism in Germany today is in effect 
National Bolshevism, which is a spiritual 
twin-brother of a neo-National Socialism 
rather than of _ international 
munism. 


Com- 


To bolster their dwindling ranks the 
Communist leaders even have had to 
appeal to “ex-Nazis” to join the Party. 
Fritz Sperling, Secretary of the KPD in 
Bavaria, where the Communists are 
particularly weak, recently appealed to 
“decent Nazis” to join the KPD. This 
appeal has since been publicly repeated 
by Wilhelm Pieck, the figurehead of 
German Communism, and Walter Ulb- 
richt who, as General Secretary, is the 
actual German leader of the Party. How- 
ever, first impressions are hard to eradi- 
cate, and even though the Russians have 
been trying hard to retrieve the popu- 
larity they lost immediately after the 
occupation, there is no doubt that the 
KPD (because it is linked in peoples’ 
minds with the Red Army) would fare 
badly in genuinely democratic elections. 
Moscow is only too well aware of this 
situation. That is why the Kremlin has 
been exerting every pressure for an 
SPD-KPD merger. 


- * * 


Pourricat pressure is not the only 
method by which the Russians hope to 
coax the Social Democrats to their side. 
Those, like Grotewohl, who are willing 
to play ball, are also given the vodka- 
and-caviar treatment. When Sidney Hill- 
man and the WFTU (World Federation 
of Trade Unions) visited Berlin last 
February, they treated Wilhelm Schlim- 
mer, Bernhardt Goering and other trade 
unionists (many of whom had known 
torture and concentration camps) as 
though they were Nazis. The German 
trade union leaders were summoned to 
appear at the offices of the Komman- 
datura at 10 a. m., but were kept cooling 
their heels until 12:30, when Hillman 
finally appeared. After a brief meeting 
that lasted thirty minutes, Schlimmer 
and Goering were told to return two 
hours later because the WFTU delegates 
had a dinner engagement with some gen- 
erals. Besides, according to American 
military rule, conquerors and conquered 
could not eat at the same table. But two 
days later the Russians invited Schlim- 
mer, Goering and forty-three other Ger- 
man trade unionists to a lavish six-hour 
feast with vodka, caviar, sturgeon, hams 
and champagne which was literally a 
sight for hungry eyes. As one Social 
Democrat who attended the Zhukov party 
subsequently commented: “You Amer- 
icans in effect treat all Germans without 
distinction, even those you liberated from 
concentration camps, as distantly as 
possible and as defeated enemies. The 
Russians treat us differently.” 

I shall always remember the first 
Soviet Zone Conference of the FDGB 
(Federation of Free German Trade 
Unions) which was held in Berlin’s 
Admiralpalast last February. The con- 
ference opened with a symphony concert. 
The stage was draped in red, bordered 
in the front by a solid row of potted 
lilies of the valley, edged with ever- 
greens. The red backdrop had portraits 
of Marx and Engels (but not of Lenin 
and Stalin), right and left with the 
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Intervention in Spain? e 4 
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national Affairs. 
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@ As a very young man, George Denicke became Professor of History al 
University of Moscow, But his career was wrecked by exile from the Soviet Unig, 
He became a prominent member of the staff of the theoretical organ of the Germay 
Social Democratic Party, Die Neue Zeit, in Berlin. Upon the Nazis’ access to Dover 
Denicke was forced into his second exile. His anti-Nazi activity in the Saar Tegin 
prior to the plebiscite which returned the Saar to Germany incurred the ire ¢ 
Goebbels who damned him in a pre-plebiscite broadcast. Denicke is the author g 
“America on the Crossroads” (1925, in Russian) and “Revolt and Revolution” (19%, 
in German). At present he is active in the American Labor Conference on Iniy. 
















posed from the outside would be im- 
permanent, unless protected by occupy- 
ing troops. 


Few dare suggest direct military ac- 
tion to depose Franco. But in this age 
of hypocrisy, many irresponsible persons 
secretly would like to provoke war 
against Spain, with the aim of replacing 
Franco with a military dictatorship. 
Likewise the Communists, who do not 
openly advocate military intervention, 
do propose action which is calculated to 
lead to a conflagration. Economic sanc- 
tions might easily lead to war. The 
borders of Spain could not be effectively 
blockaded except by troops, to stop 
smuggling. And if the blockade did not 
result in Franco’s downfall, the alterna- 
tive would be to abandon it, and thus 
make Franco triumphant, or to resort 
to war. 


Since the internal opposition is not 
strong enough to smash the Falange and 
the Army, and since direct military or 
economic intervention would produce ad- 
verse results, the right policy to follow 
is to help the Underground opposition 
within Spain to combine forces with the 
Spanish democratic forces in exile, and 
while not dictating policy or program to 


them to provide them with marin, 
moral and material support. g 
Franco. find such a policy incompgsj 
with regular diplomatic relations, 
might himself break off relations 
nations aiding the opposition, 

This is a policy which could be follg 
openly, without hypocrisy. This is diffe, 
ent from the policy of “non-interventig' 
which actually appeased Franco, We 
not against any kind of intervention gy 
under all circumstances:  everythj 
depends upon what kind of interventigs 
how, when, and why? We favored sy 
port of the anti-Hitler opposition an 
favor aid to the anti-Stalin oppositin, 
and to the anti-Peron opposition, ) 
Spain effective intervention is possith, 
through the intermediary of the dem 
cratic Spanish forces within and outsig 
that country. But the center of graviy 
should be on those forces themsey 
The chanees of success are reasonably 
good, for the Franco dictatorship has m 
reached the point of monolithic totd: 
tarianism, the economy is in a crisis, aif 
opposition is growing stronger than thi 
in Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s Russi 
ever was. Also the Spanish democrat 
forces in exile are stronger than thosed 
other exiled groups. 





monogram of the FDGB in the middle. 
Higher up was a wide banner in red 
with white letters: “Democracy means 
unity.” Batteries of Kleig lights blazed 
on and off at the direction of a movie 
cameraman. Press photographers darted 
about the stage and through the audi- 
ence like beetles. Stenographers took 
down every word of every speaker. There 
were three amplifiers in front of the 
chairman and two in front of the 
speakers’ rostrum. At 4 p. m. on Satur- 
day the conference adjourned to hear 
Rigoletto. After the luncheon recess on 
Sunday, a workers’ choir of fifty voices 
sang “People Awake, Masses Awake” 
and “In 
Sausage sandwiches wrapped in cello- 
phane, tied with red ribbons, were given 
away in the lobby, also plates of bologna 
and potato salad. Packages of books 
were handed out free to the delegates, 
These included pamphlets by Marx, En- 
gels and also a German translation of 
Lenin’s Dialectical Materialism. Com- 
munist Berlin newspapers were (despite 
the paper shortage) handed out free, 

One must visualize the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of this first public gathering 
of German workers since the rise of 
Hitlerism against the background of a 
ruined, hungry Berlin. The keynote ad- 
dress was delivered by Colonel Tulp- 
janow. He spoke first in Russian and 
then in German. He assured the dele- 
gates that Russia insists on giving the 
FDGB a voice in the molding of a new 
social order in Germany. No trustee of 
any confiscated enterprise, said Tulp- 
janow, would be appointed without the 
approval of the works councils (Soviets). 
He also hinted that the Russians would 
return a large number of machines to 
the Germans and that food rations in 
the Soviet zone would be increased fol- 
lowing the SPD-KPD merger. 

When the representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and France pro- 
tested to the Russians against this 
unilateral procedure of organizing a 
trade uniop conference in a city that is 
administered by four powers, the Rus- 
sians denied all knowledge of the affair. 

* * o 


Despite their bread and circuses, the 
Russians are encountering a determined 
ideological opposition. Grotewohl has 


Unity There Is Strength.” 


been repudiated by his own party. Ti 
resentment against him broke into t 
open on March 3 when his resoluti 
for an SPD-KPD merger was defeat 
at a stormy meeting of SPD offic 
and a counter-resolution calling fora 
plebiscite of the party membership mi 
adopted. But in the Soviet zone ti 
already a_ fait accompl, 
[Since this article was written, a ple 
scite has been held in all except tt 
Russian zone, and the Social Democns 
voted 7 to 1 against fusion.] 
Despite Professor Tarle’s protest 
tions that all that Russia is inte 
ested in is the security of her borden, 
Soviet policy is as simple as it is clear: 
Moscow wants one unified trade mi#@ 
in Germany, supported by a uni 
“Socialist” Party, in a unified Ger 
many. The whole to be dominated 
the Communist Party of Germany @ 
behalf of Moscow. At the same tint 
the Russians will continue to agitstt 
in France and in other countries {# 
a unified Continental Europe as 
only feasible planned economic fou 
dation “for a decent standard of li 
ing for all exploited peoples.” Ts 
is in effect Karl Haushofer in revert: 
instead of a Nazi Heartland, a 
sphere of influence stretching from tH 
Pacific to the Atlantic! 
American policy is less clear. I® 
further complicated by the fact t™ 
many of our fellow-travelers who flocked 
to Washington during the war have sd 
pitched their tents in Berlin, Frankia 
and Munich, where they continue 0 
muddy the waters. If our aim is to creat 
a democratic Germany, we must si 
a more positive program. We must ® 
fine clearly and unequivocally what le 
of production for Germany shall be pe 
mitted and the specific stages of devellt 
ment at which Military Governmelt 
policies and controls will be modifi 
We must also adopt a more positive * 
gram for the re-education of Germs 
The Germans lacked information or 
the outside world for more than at 
years. Most of them are extremely ¥ 
norant about the institutions and ” 
of the democratic countries, the - 
tions of other peoples, and the ~ 
sions which have gone on in the ¥¥" 
since the rise of Hitlerism. been 
the gravest danger to a democrati¢ 
many, a democratic Europe and 
peace. 
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“pF NEWS 
NATIONAL: 
appeal has gone out to all S.D.F., 
and branches, as well as friendly 
izations and individuals to sub- 
to the 1946 National Drive for 
The tenth Anniversary Journal 
he printed in June and all contribu- 
will be acknowledged therein. 
ds are needed for the engagement 
opganizers, touring speakers, regional 
ferences, literature, increased mail- 
and other work. The goal is $25,000. 
sy devoted Social Democrat must 
., Detroit, Mich.: August Claes- 
t National Secretary, S.D.F., will 
N) Meee the 46th National Convention of 
mpati Workmen’s Circle at the . Hotel 
ions, ier, Monday afternoon, May 6th, and 
ns yale SDF. meeting in the evening. . 
adelphia, Pa.: May Day Meeting, 
nesday, May 1st, 8 P.M. Speakers 
gore Schapiro and others. Also a 
concert. Labor Educational Center, 
§, 19th St... . New Jersey, Passaic: 
Day Celebration, Wednesday, May 




































followed 
is differ 
vention” 

We 


tion anjme § P.M., Workmen’s Circle Hall, 50 
erything Ave, Speakers, Mever Levenstein 
ventiggimmed others. ... Newark, N. J.: Social 
red sup dering, refreshments, closing of 


son of the School of Social Science, 
qurday, May 4, 8 P.M., 14 Hill Street. 
bust Claessens, speaker. ... Paterson, 
J: meeting and concert, Sunday, May 
h, 5 P.M. W.C. 
igust Claessens and others. ... New- 
.N.J.: May Day meeting, W.C. Labor 
graviyimreeum, Clinton Ave., Wednesday, May 
mselvyimet, 8:30 P.M. Raphael Abramovitch and 
AS Onably me oerS. 

has ni 
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NEW YORK CITY: 

Preparations are complete for a grand 
lay Day Celebration, Wednesday, May 1, 
P.M. at Central Plaza Auditorium, 
ond Avenue at 7th Street, New York. 









} Rus Annual Banquet for “Der Wecker.” 
MOC monthly magazine of Jewish Socialist 
those diMerhand, Sunday, May 5th, 6 P.M., 
ethoven Hall. ... City Central Com- 
ittee meets Wednesdav, May 8th... . 


———~| 


ty. Th DF. Branch in the 


Amaleamated 


——— ATTENTION, DETROIT! ——. 

All Social Democrats, sympathizers, 
friends of The New Leader, 
note: 


please 


August Claessens, National Secre- 
tary of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, would like to meet you on 
Monday, May 6, 8 PM, at the Hotel | 
Statler. See bulletin board for | 
| “August Claessens Meeting,” room. | 











Lyceum, Carroll St. 


Houses, Bronx, meets Friday, April 26th, 
Assembly Room. Dinner-Symposium, on 
“United Nations,” Speakers, Gerhart H. 
Seger, Morris Waldman and August 
Claessens, Sunday, May 12th, 5 P.M. ... 
Wm. Karlin Branch meets Sunday, April 
29, 8 P.M., at the Smul’s, 1900 Alber- 
marle Rd., Brooklyn. Theodore Schapiro 
will report on the Chicago meeting. ... 
Mid Bronx Branch, Arthur Fassberg, 
recently returned from Asia, speaks on 
“Japan and the Japanese,’ Saturday, 
April 27, 8:30 P.M., at social and meet- 
ing at the Rosenblatt’s, 2105 Ryer Ave., 
near Burnside Ave., Bronx. . Testi- 
monial Dinner, to Samuel Matlin, 
esteemed Social Democrat and secretary 
of W.C. Branch 2, Sunday, May 19, 8:30 
P.M., at Rosoff’s. Make reservations with 
Jsese Z. Sussman, secretary, 4871 Broad- 
way, New York. ... August Claessens- 
East Bronx Branch, a large affair has 
been arranged for the benefit of the 
S.D,F. Women’s Committee Drive for 
funds for the Vladeck Home for war 
orphans in France. It will be held on 
Saturday, May 25th, 8 P.M., at 862 E. 
Tremont Ave. A modestly priced supper 
music, and speakers, Esther Friedman, 
Louis P. Goldberg, August Claessens 
and others. Three Liberal Party Clubs 
and two other §.D.F. Branches are co- 
operating. ... The annual City Conven- 
tion of New York S.D.F. will be held in 
June. ... Bensonhurst Branch. A neigh- 
borhood affair is planned for some date 
in May in cooperation with the Women’s 
Committee Drive for funds for the 
Viadeck Home. 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 































rotesti: Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 

inter 

orders, strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 

s clear: 

e unit laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 

unified 

d Ger made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 

ted by 

ail — the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 

ne time 

agitate 

ries for 

af AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 

¢ Tout 

<= As a precaution use only as directed 

reverse: 
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“| $1000.00 ; 
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to creale F Hi R E 

st * INS URANCE Florist and Fruiterer 

weer PROTECT YOUR HOME 74 Second Avenue, N Y. C. 
be pe We Aco the Oulp Co-aperative Phone: GR 5-7370 

devel? re Insurance Society Owned 2 

ernmett and Operated by Workingmen. ‘ . 
nol BRAN Since 1872 CHOIC E FLO Vv ERS 
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ely 4 deposi ot yp cents vn poll $160 FRUIT BASK KT Ss 
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disc Ne further information Preserves, etc 

ie wor ge to he Main Office e 
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Greetings to THE NEW LEADER 
from the WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 


National non-partisan defense agency for the labor movement 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
OFFICERS: 


REV. ARON S. GILMARTIN, National Chairman: MORRIS MILGRAM, National Secr.: 
ROWLAND WATTS, Associate Secretary; WILLIAM WORTH, JR., Field Secretary; 
FRANK McCALLISTER, Southern Secretary; GEORGE S. COUNTS, Treasurer: 
REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, Chairman, Action Committee 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


REV. ARON S. GILMARTIN, Chairman. - GEORGE BALDANZI, JAMES B. CAREY. 
SAMUEL B. EUBANKS, SAL B. HOFFMANN, REV. LAURENCE T. HOSIE, LAYLE 
LANE, NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, WILLARD S. TOWNSEND 
Vice-Chairmen. - WILLIAM BECKER, GRACE CARLSON, JAMES T. FARRELL, 
JAMES FARMER, ISRAEL FEINBERG,SAMUEL H. FRIEDMAN, HAROLD J. GIBBONS, 
SIDNEY HERTZBERG, MARTIN C. KYNE, AARON LEVENSTEIN, ALFRED BAKER 
LEWIS, GEORGIA LLOYD, H. L. MITCHELL, REV. A. J. MUSTE, REV. GEORGE 
LYMAN PAINE, LAWRENCE ROGIN, JAMES RORTY, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, 
CLAR. SENIOR, NORMAN THOMAS, R. J. THOMAS, J. A. WECHSLER, PEARL 
L. WILLEN. - National Counsel: MAX DELSON, J. F. FINERTY, FRANCIS HEISLER. 


























MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


For International Peace and Social Democracy 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 - 


CENTRAL PLAZA AUDITORIUM 


Speakers: 
JOSEPH BASKIN - Councilman LOUIS P, GOLDBERG 
ESTHER FRIEDMAN 
Concert 
WORKMEN'S CIRCLE CHORUS 
Auspices: 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


SECOND AVE. & 7th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY ‘ 


ALGERNON LEE - 


1, LEVIN-SHAZTKES MAX BRAUER and others 


and other artists 


JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND 

RAND SCHOOL TRADE UNIONS 

GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH & other groups 
¢ 


ADMISSION: By tickets only. Tickets may be obtained at the offices of’ the above 
mentioned organizations 
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Which side are you on? 


No one can afford to sit on the fence these days! 

The new FORUM, following its long tradition, is designed 
to give you every slant, to help you develop intelligent 
opinions, to understand your neighbor’s point of view. 


In the United States today a powerful press has developed, devoted 
almost exclusively to special pleading for pressure groups and _ par- 
ticular interests. There are more than 500 farm publications, 1,000 
trade, technical and class publications, and an increasingly strong labor 
press. You have often heard people argue, “I only know what I read 
in the papers.” What papers do YOU read? Every newspaper is to 
some extent partisan in the interest of its locality, partisan ina regional 
cause, partisan in an international conflict. Even geographical position 
exerts an influence on the news you read: the isolationist tendency 
is strongest in the middle west, the eastern coast is more concerned 
with Europe, and the west wih Asiatic developments. 


Let FORUM give you information which presents both sides of 
vital issues, divergent viewpoints of all groups. 


Each month FORUM brings its readers articles by impartial 
historians and philosophers, by frankly partial labor and pressure 
group spokesmen, 

In the April issue, for example: Mark Starr: “Trade Unions: Bureau- 
cratic or Democratic?” Sidney B. Fay: “The First U.N.O. Assembly.” 
Theodore Greene: “The Function of Religion.” 

You will better understand current conflicts as you follow the 
monthly FORUMS, presenting both sides of an issue with’equal emphasis. 
“Should Congress Declare the War Ended?” “Should We Interfere in 
Argentina?” ‘:Who Is Responsible for American Illiteracy?” “Is the 

Demobilization Program Fair?” 

Each month FORUM highlights opinions on the issues of the day 
in columns selected from newspapers all over the country. 

In the April issue: Anne O'Hare McCormick, Royce Brier, Victor Reisel, 
Jay Franklin, Walter Lippmann. 

From more than 50 newspapers FORUM's staff selects opposing 
editorial opinion from every section of the United States. 

“Should Congress Extend the OPA Beyond June 30?” “Control of Our 
Pacific Bases." ‘Should Congress Control Realty Prices?” 

In this crucial year all of us realize the importance of forming 
intelligent opinions. Only through careful appraisal of all available 
information, only by weighing all viewpoints can you form considered 
opinion. 

Because we believe that FORUM will help you form your own 
opinions and will help you understand those “‘on the other side of the 
fence,"’ we are pleased to make you a special offer of 6 months for $1. 








ARTICLES Indexed in the READERS’ GUIDE to PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

ae I clip here and mail to FORUM, 135 S. Second St., Phila 6, Pa. | 
COLGNS I should like to take advantage of your special introduc- 

EDITORIALS | tory offer to FORUM, 6 months for $1.00. (Regular yearly 

NEWS j Tate $3.00.) 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Information, Please, About Russia 


™ OREIGN policy in a democracy can be no 

k stronger than the public opinion which supports 

it. A confused, deceived public opinion makes 
for a weak, vacillating course in foreign affairs, a very 
dangerous course in a hair-trigger age like the present. 
I recently had occasion to talk with a man high in 
the councils of the present Administration on an off- 
the-record basis. He returned agaiv and again to the 
theme: “The people must know about this. The people 
must be enlightened about that.” 

So, although the Byrnes and Vandenberg speeches 
of late February marked a gratifying turn away from 
the policy of abject appeasement which found its worst 
expression at Yalta, it is discouraging to find a good 
geal of 


fundamental issues in world affairs still on taps To 


superficial soporific misunderstanding of 
he sure outright pro-Soviet propaganda is rather less 
blatant than it was during the war. Stalin's aggressive 
imperialism and repeated obvious breaches of treaty 
obligations have been calculated to Jose friends and 
alienate people, except among the staunchest of the 


Moss ow 


Bul there is a good deal of suggesting that Soviet 


fitth columnists. 


purposes are “misunderstood,” that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is only doing what we would do in its place, that 
Russia in its international policies is no worse than 
other 


auy country, aud probably, by 


better. 


implication, 


rather There is much dragging up of what 
Hingland did in the eighteenth century or what America 
did in the nineteenth century as a supposed justifica- 
tion for what the Soviet Union is doing and threaten- 
ing to do in the wav of landerabbing in the twentieth 
century. Reasoning of this type never seems to take 
the fact that 


forming a pretty good job of expansion on its 


Into account relevant Russia was per- 


own 

account in the eighteenth and nineteerth centuries. 
Henry 

bellwether 


A. Wallace, always a pro-Soviet publicity 
recently declared at a PAC “Aside 


from lancuage and a common literary tradition. we 


dinner: 
have no more in common wit! imperialist England 
than with Communist Russia.” 

This statement would be hard to beat for historical 
ivvesponsibilitvy. It leaves out of account something 
infinitely more important than language or literary 


and British 


free institutions and the rule of 


tradition. the common American inheri- 


tance of law. which 


represent difference between freedom and. servi- 


tude 


the 


hetween civilization and barbariam 


“ * * 


L KAVING Wallace. one opens up Action. a publica- 
tiow of the National League of Women Voters, 


for 
Vera Micheles Dean, writing an article 


Mav, 1946 


under the suggestive title “Is Russia Alone to Blame?” 


announces the following conclusion 


Since \ J Day our economic withdrawal. out 


naked materialism as exemplified by our attitude 
toward the feeding of starving peoples, our politi 
cal vacillations and, above all, our moral negativ 
ism have done more to keep the world in turmoil 
than Russia's actions.” 


° ' ° 
America has done some foolish and Wrong things 


and acquiesced in still more. This was usually part 


of the policy of appeasing Russia. But to suggest that 


America, which has sent relief supplies on a large 


scale to many } uropean countries ine luding some in 
the Soviet sphere of influence, has somehow played a 


more ignoble role than the Soviet Union, with its 


wholesale looting of food and stripping of machinery 


in occupied countries, is strangely to misread recent 


history 
Mies 


using ~ 


Dean also reproaches the United States for 


its economic power and political influence uni- 
laterally to 
thal 


bring about in Argentina a government 
unlike the Peron regime. would not be a threat 


to our interests. 


At first | thought we might have 


But 


inquiring which cities in Argentina were 


“turned Argentina into a Poland. 


around t 


before I got 
occupied by American: troops and where were the 
hundred thousand Argentinians we had herded into 
concentration camps, it suddenly occured to me. as 
it might reasonably have occurred to Mrs. Dean. that 
an Argentinian election which returned to power a 
regime which America disliked had taken place with- 


out the slightest American interference. What an ex- 
cellent model this would be for the Soviet Union to 
follow in Poland! 


Typical of the superficial half-truths which are too 
often circulated about Russia is the statement of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, reported in The New York 
Herald-Tribune of April 8: 


“In World War I the Russians fought half- 
heartedly, or not at all. In World War II they 
fought magnificently. The reason, as everyone 
knows, is that under the Tsars the common man 
had little to fight for, but under the Soviets he 
had gained such dignity. such literacy, such a 


degree of economic welfare and hope thag] 
willing to die for his cause.” “4 
Dr. Fosdick is apparently unaware that 4 
soldiers fought with superb: courage and 


* 


for ‘three years in the First World War and ig 


more Soviet citizens took up arms for the e 
fear repatriation as a death sentence in World 
than was the case in World War I. The fi 
reports of Kravchenko and Barmine throw mig 
on the degree of dignity and economic welfare 
by the Soviet “common man.” Another gentle 
the cloth, the Rev. William Howard Melish, 
the Americau admirers and understudies of 
credible “Red Dean” of Canterbury, added a 
unconscious humor to the pulpit on the same 
plaintively inquiring. in the connection with 


4 
’ 


é 


meeting: “Why was Gromyko so rudely treated: 


he was forced to withdraw?” 


Many American statesmen, publicists, educaton 
pastors would be far more effective as speakems 


Russia if they would equip themselves with §& 


mentary information on the subject, if they would 
crease their ratio of reading and thinking to spe 


and writing. The American citizen needs a 


7 


to detect the analogies that are not analogoms 


analogies that are no justifications. the hist 
pavallels that do not run in straight lines. 





An Editorial— 


Standing in the Need of Prayer 


NECRETARY BYRNES’ quotation of the prayerful 
S Negro spiritual indicated the realistic frame of 
mind in which he departed for the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris. His experience at the 
fall in the current UN 


and all of us—a clear no- 


London conference last and 
sessions have given him 
tion of what he is up against. ‘The ministers’ deputies 
have been sitting in practically continuous session in 
l.ondon—and have made no progress. After a year of 
negotiation the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States on the one side and of the USSR on the 
other are every conflict of national 


The irresistable force has met the immovable 


deadlocked over 
interest 
obstacle. 

nde 


raised in 


these naturally 


circumstances, Voices are 
America in favor of compromise. The fate 
of Europe is at stake. That old continent, which has 
been central to our western civilization, is suffering 
from more than starvation. Its peoples are desperately 
struggling in what seems to be a bottomless political 
and economic bog. What seemed the certainties of the 
centuries have become uncertain. In Italy, in France, 
in Germany, in the Balkans. there is grave danger that 


starving people will turn to desperate solutions. 

It is encouraging to know that Byrnes set off with a 
plan for European federation in his brief-case. This 
carries a step further the idea which Truman stressed 
at the Potsdam Conference. the idea of a cotinental 
We must have something 
justice for and all the other 
important than 
or transters of property 


system of transportation. 
more than formal 
Other 


boundaries or 


Italy 
countries, things are more 
indemnities 


and populations. 

The main problem is what boundaries are to mean, 
how life is to be lived. the amount of se« urity and co- 
operation which can be built into the new Europe. 
What may be taken as the official American concept is 
that the continent should be reconstructed as a whole 
under the aegis of the United Nations. It follows that 
the separate treaties should be drawn to provide each 


nation a chance to live and to fit its life tmtothe 


picture within a continental framework. 


* 


*« 


Tu plain truth is that three of the four mimi 


who will meet in Paris could collaborate fruithally 


the working out of this concept of a united 


At every point the demands of the USSR interle 


The case of Italy is typical. Russia demands J, 


tania and the Dodecanese and the Dardanellés for} 


self, and Trieste for her satellite, Yugoslavia. 
year she has refused to yield to argument. It is 
which insists on keeping Germany divided 

holds up the drawing of the boundary between 
and Germany. And so on through the list—Ru 
Austria. Bulgaria. 


The United States. France and Britain face @ 


re 3 


“¢ i 
wall. Byrnes has suggested that if no other way 


is offered, the United States may sign separate t 
Sumner Welles takes him to task for indulging i 
a counsel of despair. But he himself has nothing 
to suggest. He somewhat plaintively writes: 

more far-sighted members of the Soviet Gov 

it must also be apparent that the Soviet Union! 
assurance of safety lies in a prompt am 
This is nothing but wishful thinking, 
think in Russia will 


or even Stalin. 


peace. 
far-sighted men may 
influence world affairs 


The only safe thing for Americans to do is 40a 


themselves for a shock. At a long and dreary 
sion of international conferences, we and the 
have given wav. We have reached a point at 
further appeasement of Russian expansion 1 


treason to every principle for which we foug 


war. The Russians may give wav suficiently t@ 
workable adjustments possible. If they refuse 


sider any ends other than their own expansionith] 
poses— well. we shall at least know what soma 


world we face. 
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